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RANCE is a very large country, larger than 

anyone would suppose who has not tried to 

travel there. From the Belgian frontier at 
Dunkirk to the Spanish frontier beyond Perpignan 
is 600 miles, and from the Atlantic frontier at Brest 
to the Italian at Mentone is 675 miles. ‘There is 
room for a deal of travel within that quadrilateral. 
And wherever you go there is architecture. An 
architect can hardly go wrong in France. It is pre- 
sumptuous to tackle such a subject within the 
limits of a paper ; but by confining myself to what I 
have actually seen and know I may be able to indi- 
cate some general characteristics, induce others to 
explore further, and arrive at some conclusions 
profitable by way of example or warning to our own 
practice. 

Do not complain of a patchy treatment if prac- 
tically everything I discuss or show you is to the 
west of a line drawn due north and south from 
Paris. The east I do not know ; it remains a land 
of promise and hope. But, after all, the grand dis- 
tinction is between north and south, cloud and sun- 
shine, and while the east as a whole may show 
points of difference from the west as a whole, I do 
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jot of that Frenchness. 


not suppose the contrast of Nantes and Nancy, 
Bordeaux and Marseilles is nearly sosharp as that of 
Chartres and Albi, or Tours and Toulouse. So let 
us go ahead, persuaded that the France we shall 
visit is France indeed. It is the more likely because 
of all civilisations that of France, bequeathed by 
Rome, and shaped and stamped by Richelieu and 
Napoleon, is the most homogeneous. 

Indeed, the most striking characteristic of 
France, urban and rural alike, is its Frenchness. In 
spite of what they say of the cosmopolitanism of our 
day, other civilisations may beat against France 
again and again for centuries without reducing one 
Paris is not France—Paris 
is Paris. And yet even there, right under the apse of 
Notre Dame, and separated only by one half of the 
Seine from the Hétel de Ville, and by the other 
from the hill of Ste. Geneviéve, lies the Ile St. 
Louis, an almost typical small provincial town of 
the humbler sort. 

It is curious, but I think it is true, and when you 
have seen the examples I have to show I think you 
will agree, that architecturally the influence of this 
great civilisation on our own has been very small. 
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In the Middle Ages, of course, this influence was 
at its height. But even then it was exercised rather 
in lesser things than in greater, rather in detail than 
in spirit. You find it in the forms of arch and vault, 
in the use of flying buttresses and clustered piers— 
not much even in more intimate details such as 
mouldings, capitals and carvings. Turn to broader 
aspects, and contrasts are more striking than simi- 
larities. In France the chevet, in England the 
square east end ; in France, height and verticality, 
in England, length and horizontal lines. Even 
more fundamental is the contrast between the 
Frenchman’s love and the Englishman’s disregard 
of logical perfection. Except in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the most Latin period of our culture, our 
diffused interest in a number of things, our passion 
for detail, often makes it hard for us to carry a con- 
ception through to completion without being led 
astray into by-paths. In France, on the other hand, 
unity of conception and execution in buildings 
great and small was continually the aim of the 
builders, whether they attainedit or not. It may be 
that this fundamental national difference is the 
reason why, ever since the Middle Ages, we have 
reached out beyond France to Italy for fresh in- 
spiration. The Italians are not worried by the 
French passion for completeness, and are ready to 
leave a cathedral without a facade for centuries ; and 
when they finally add the fagade think nothing of 
proclaiming it an afterthought by rearing its gable 
20 or 30 feet above the roof it professes to terminate. 
The Italian genius, in spite of its leaning towards 
the grandiose, is in some of its aspects akin to our 
own—irregular, casual, haphazard. We are a little 
frightened by this clear-sighted, penetrating, 
orderly Gallic spirit, and unreasonably incline to 
call it inhuman. Unreasonably, for indeed it is as 
full of fancy and playfulness and grotesquerie as 
our own. Only, the Frenchman refuses to admit 
that the part is greater than the whole. He keeps 
his eye on the ball, and will not be drawn aside by 
the daisies and straws and wormcasts before or 
behind it. 

It follows that the picturesque is a much less 
integral part of French architecture than it is of our 
own, and more emphatically of German. It is rarely 
sought for its own sake—rarely, as they themselves 
say, voulu—but occurs rather as a by-product, 
arising out of accidents of site or conveniences of 
construction, not as a native element of design. 
Not that French towns and countrysides are devoid 
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of picturesqueness. Far from it, and to me it is 
more enjoyable just because it occupies its prope 
place, produced by conditions, not controlliig 
them. There is indeed a corner of France where 
you will find the intentional picturesque theatrica! y 
rampant, but the contrast goes to prove my poi: t 
for it is inhabited by a non-Gallic race. This is 
Brittany. ‘The mystical Celtic genius revels in ex- 
aggerations ; those bulging and bickering gables, 
barge-boards, bressummers and dormers are hea:y 
stuff, attractive especially to inexperience ; but 
they soon cloy, and a return to the clean-cut lines 
an‘ sweet reasonableness of such cities as Chartres, 
Bourges and Bordeaux is like a cool breeze after a 
feverish dream. 

This moderation of emphasis in ordinary build- 
ings has much to do with the harmony of French 
towns. I was struck last year in Bourges, a city of 
reticent distinction, which except for the Cathedral 
and the house of Jacques Coeur has mercifully 
escaped the restorer, by the ease with which houses 
of different centuries blend together. Bourges is 
rich in houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, but most of them, not being national monu- 
ments, have been treated in a human and friendly 
way, altered a bit here and there perhaps, patched 
here and there, painted and colourwashed as occa- 
sion required. The detail is kept so subordinate 
that it is not till you pass them close at hand that 
you become aware, from an ogee arch, the inter- 
penetrating mouldings of a door-jamb or a gro- 
tesque head and shoulders on a corbel, of the age 
of the building. And this ease of bearing, this well- 
bred democracy, is made more natural by the 
smoothness of the transition, in France and especi- 
ally in her vernacular architecture, from medizval 
to Renaissance, and on into the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Leaving aside the great 
scholarly buildings, the Louvre and the chateaux 
of Touraine—and yet they too are French of the 
French—the change is largely one of detail, such 
as shapes and framings of windows and doors. The 
essentials change almost imperceptibly, if at all— 
the pitch of roofs, the proportion of roof to wall, the 
height of buildings, the spacing and size of window 
and door openings, the prevalent silver-grey colour- 
ing. It is the persistence of these characteristics 
that makes the Frenchness of French towns ; it is 
in these especial characteristics that our own build- 
ings are so markedly different, and it is this differ- 
ence in essentials which, as I maintain, shows how 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF PROVINCIAL FRANCE 


little has been the influence of French architecture 


on our own. We have not the same continuity of 


trad:tion—in our villages the change from the half- 
timlered houses of the Middle Ages, with carved 
oak storey-posts, overhanging upper storeys, steep- 
pitched gables and roofs, and long low mullioned 
windows, to the red brick walls, the low roofs, often 
hidden behind a parapet, the tall narrow sash 
windows of William III and Anne, is far more 
violent, almost the change from one civilisation to 
another. Here too, time has brought a harmony, 
but in France time was hardly needed to mark the 
change. 

‘The same absence of over-emphasis is to be ob- 
served in the tours de force, both of structure and 
design, which the French can accomplish almost 
unawares, with the easy grace of a perfect fencer, 
so that you have to be “ in the know ”’ to detect the 
difficulties they have mastered. For structure, you 
shall see presently a staircase in ‘Tours Cathedral ; 
for design, I think of a late-Gothic house in Bourges 
whose front wall, from the nature of the site, is 
strongly askew to the party-walls. It pleased the 
builders to work out all the window and door jambs, 
mullions and other features as if they were normal, 
not to the front, but to the party-walls. ‘These 
features are quite complicated, with several orders 
of reveals, interpenetrating caps and bases, and all 
the other elaborations of the period. The resulting 
distortions may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed—they might be called an exercise in solid 
isometric projection—yet with so easy a mastery is 
the whole thing carried through that I passed the 
house several times before realising that it was at all 
unusual, and probably not one observer in a 
hundred, apart from architects, would ever detect 
this astonishing feat of geometrical jugglery. 

It was a work of pure supererogation, quite un- 
called for by necessity, and must have arisen from 
the masons’ sheer delight in the mysteries of their 
craft. Indeed, all the craftsmen seem to have 
shared this skill and enthusiasm. No problem is 
too hard for a French slater. You would think slate 
a plastic material, such is the ease with which they 
will turn any corner and cover any shape. 

As already suggested, all Gaul is divided, not, as 
Cesar commented, into three, but into two very 
distinct parts, north and south. In the region with 
which we are dealing you may take Limoges as the 
point of division. On the hither side the architec- 
ture has the familiar features of northern France, 


steep-pitched roofs with many dormers, and 
covered with slates, or more seldom with plain tiles, 
windows designed to catch the light, much timber 
framing, streets paved with cobbles and washed or 
swept to a reasonable cleanliness. On the further 
side, flat-pitched roofs covered with half-round 
tiles, and because of their pitch almost devoid of 
dormers, shadowy eaves, windows fewer and 
smaller, streets sparsely paved and abounding in 
heaps of ancient refuse. The scale of buildings, 
which in the main depends upon the height of 
storeys, increases as you go south. The scale in 
France is noticeably greater than in England, 
though even in the south it does not attain Italian 
majesty. Albi, for instance, in many respects is 
curiously like the brick towns of northern Italy. 
You find the same narrow twisting steep streets, the 
same vast overshadowing eaves, the same open 
galleries under the roofs, the same long, thin pink 
bricks. But the scale of everything except the 
Cathedral is definitely smaller. Roughly speaking, 
in ordinary domestic buildings the height of storeys 
here is from 8 to 10 feet, in France it is 12, and in 
Italy 15. 

In the cathedrals, the abbeys and the greater 
churches the scale is definitely not smaller. ‘That 
of Chartres is majestic beyond parallel. Again we 
find the sharp distinction between north and south. 
The north surpasses the English scale in height, the 
south in width. The choir of Le Mans is 110 feet 
high, the naves of Chartres and Bourges 120, of 
Amiens 140, and the height is three times the 
width, more or less. But at Bordeaux and Toulouse 
the nave is 60 feet wide, at Albi 62, and St. Vincent 
at Carcassonne, a mere parish church, I believe 
attains 70. In these churches the height is but one 
and a half times the width, more or less—indeed, 
in the curious nave of Toulouse Cathedral both 
dimensions are about 60 feet. The north expresses 
the aspiration of the Church, the south her all- 
embracingness. 

It is commonly thought by the inexperienced 
that colour becomes richer as you leave England 
and go south. This is surely not true of France. 
The colour both of landscape and towns is lighter 
and fainter than ours. Foliage, even in the north, 
owing doubtless tothe lesser humidity,is sparser and 
more feathery, grass is burnt up earlier in the year, 
and vines and olives show the underlying colour 
of the soil which our denser crops conceal. Even 
the gardens in France are almost wanting in turf. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF PROVINCIAL FRANCE 


For all their stately beauty, English eyes miss those 
lakes of tender green, and find but a drouthy sub- 
stitute in hay or grit. Only at evening or in wet 
weather do you see the heavy greens and rich 
purples of the misty English landscape. The colour 
of France finds its truest interpretation in Corot, 
of England in Constable. So in the towns, England 
leans to full warm tones, France to light and cool. 
Pale biscuit walls, silvery slate roofs, paint of every 
shade of grey—this is the colour scheme, rising 


of French towns is less rich, less variegated, than 
ours, it has a rare and exquisite delicacy, too 
austere to be effeminate, restrained within a sort of 
smiling harmony. 

There are colour effects within the churches, 
too. Apart from the greater buildings, many 
of the village churches in the south-west seem 
to have retained their original colouring, tra- 
ditionally renewed, where the body of the building 
is washed with white or pale yellow, sometimes 





Tours CATHEDRAL. 


above the base of black that is provided by the 
dress of the inhabitants. Quite apart from the 
French passion for mourning weeds, which hangs 
with crape about a quarter of the population at any 
given moment, the colouring of a French crowd is 
always far more sober than ours. Even in the brick 
towns, where the colour-chord is fuller, the tones 
are paler than with us. In ‘Toulouse and Albi the 
bricks tend to a dusty pink or salmon, the roof-tiles 
to a tawny orange with tones of grey, and the glare 
of southern sunlight bleaches all colour except in 
the shadows. On the whole, if the colour-scheme 


STAIRCASE IN N.W. TOWER 


with stone jointing in red or blue, and a fleur-de-lis 
or star used as a diaper, while the carved portions, 
capitals and arch-mouldings are picked out with 
heavy red and yellow ochres. At first sight this 
treatment comes with a shock to a severer Pro- 
testant taste, but after a while you come to perceive 
that its simple rusticity is in keeping with the rude 
Romanesque carving. ‘The greater churches, like 
Notre Dame at Poitiers and the Abbey of St. Savin, 
are more elaborate and have mostly suffered fright- 
ful things at the hands of the restorers. 

On the afflicting topic of restoration, let us touch 
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but lightly. Who are we that we should throw 
stones ? At long last there are signs that the true 
philosophy of restoration—reverent repair, not re- 
building—is beginning to make headway even in 
the Commission of Historical Monuments. But 
one word of warning—never go to Périgueux. I 
have seen it, and know. 


Why should we go to France ? 


themselves. But there is one pre-eminently, a part 
of experience, perhaps, rather than of education, 
which makes such a visit profitable to us. Com- 
mercialism, in the sense in which we Anglo-Saxons 
know it, has touched provincial France very lighily, 
if at all. Iam not here to attack commercialism, but 
its most ardent champions may in their unguarded 
moments admit that some of its manifestations are 














MONPAZIER. 


For to admire and for to see, 

For to behold this world so wide, 
It never done no good to me, 

But I can’t drop it if I tried. 

There are many of us who can’t drop it and don’t 
mean to try, preferring to hope that it may do them 
some good. Bacon thought it might. “ Travaile,” 
he says, ‘‘ in the younger Sorte, is a Part of Educa- 
tion’; in the Elder, a Part of Experience.’’ We have 
touched upon some of the ways in which a visit to 
France may do good to an architect. ‘There are 
many others, such as stained glass, whereon much 
might be said, so much that they need a paper to 
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less delectable than others.§ ‘Thus, it has made our 
towns dirty instead of clean, our air and our rivers 
thick and smelly instead of clear and fragrant, has 
sown our rural landscapes with two-dimensional 
cows, and is solving the housing problem by turning 
decent habitations of men into cinema theatres. 


Now in most of France this has not yet come 
about, and perhaps never will come about, because 
the people care more about civilisation than luxury, 
that is, about clear rivers, smokeless air, conversa~ 
tion, well-tilled fields, the art of acting, crusty 
bread, non-chemical laundering and buildings that 
are not smothered under posters and bloated gilt 
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autographs. In" process of time and with" the 
de\clopment of electricity we too may regain 
cor:mand and make mechanical invention a means 
to decent life rather than an end in itself. In pre- 
paration for such a victory of common sense, it 
behoves us to guard carefully our sense of the 
superfluousness of superfluities, to refresh our 
spirits by glimpses of a society that is satisfied with 
richer living and less complicated machinery of 
living than ours, to keep before our eyes, as a 
standard possible of attainment, the unsullied love- 
liness of architecture and countryside that still re- 
mains where commercialism is the servant and 
helper, not the master of the community. And I do 
not know where this loveliness can be more pro- 
foundly and delightfully studied than in provincial 
France. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not proposing 
to turn England into a social or architectural copy of 
France, nor France into a similar copy of England. 
The world would be duller if such an attempt suc- 
ceeded, and messier if it failed. Each has its own 
characteristics, its own beauties, and at present its 
own uglinesses ; nor do I believe that we English 


architects have much to learn from the modern 
architecture of provincial France. But from of old 
the two countries have had to face many of the 
same architectural problems, and it is surely a point 
of wisdom in tackling a problem to consider how 
your neighbour has dealt with it. Whether you 
adopt his method or not, you have at least increased 
your armoury. Direct cribbing we tried in the days 
of the Gothic revival, and it did not do. The 
genius of the two countries is too different. Nor am 
I sure that the occasional importations of Beaux 
Arts design attempted in our own day look alto- 
gether happy in English surroundings. ‘That we 
may learn much from the study of French buildings 
of all ages Iam convinced, but our erudition should 
manifest itself subtly, rather by indirect reference 
than by quotation. And having thus declared 
against quotation, let me defend my position, how- 
ever inconsistently, by another from Bacon : 

“When a Travailer returneth home . . . let it 
appeare, that he doth not change his Country 
Manners, for those of forraigne Parts ; But onely, 
prick in some Flowers, of that he hath Learned 
abroad, into the Customes of his owne Country.”’ 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. EDWARD WARREN [F.]: I do not think I ever 
remember hearing, within the walls of this Institute, a 
paper which has been to me so delightful and so refresh- 
ing. Mr. Fletcher is evidently an ardent lover of France 
and French architecture,and I hope he will permit me to 
claim equal rights in that direction. For the last thirty 
years there has never been a year, even during the full 
tide of the war, when I did not spend at least a few days 
in that country. I have a great fondness for the Dor- 
dogne and am particularly fond of Périgueux, of which 
he showed us a very remarkable and beautiful Renais- 
sance house on the quay. In the spring of 1918 I was 
sent to Périgueux to assist the American Army to build 
a hospital of concrete, and, in the intervals of my 
labours, I was able to study this beautiful house. I do 
not think anybody who loves France and takes pleasant 
little holidays there, going about from town to town, 
can possibly go wrong. North, south, east and west in 
France you will find objects of interest and charm. You 
find yourself among pleasant people and pleasant 
colouring, the greys, the buffs, the blues and the tall old 
trees ; every French town has its own character, but 
they all present the typical character which Mr. 
Fletcher associates with them : the narrow streets with 
their tall houses, the yellows, buffs and greys, the 
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cobble stones, the signs of the red cigars over the 
débits de tabac and the pleasant scenes and lively con- 
versations which are going on in the old streets. It 
is all very delightful, friendly and charming. 

But to take France seriously, its grand architecture, 
particularly its medizval architecture, is another thing. 
There never was anything carried to a higher degree of 
perfection than early French Gothic. Think of the 
stateliness of Chartres, with its fine severity, which is 
akin to that of Greek work, though different ; and the 
splendidly courageous manner in which the French 
worked ; they feared nothing in the way of roof angle, 
or height of spire, as Mr. Fletcher has shown us. In 
these things they were ultra-courageous, and accom- 
plished tremendous feats. There was just one thing 
Mr. Fletcher said with which I did not entirely agree : 
he said he thought that French civilisation had but little 
influence on our own and others. I think it influenced 
ours enormously in the early days of medizval times. 
To begin with, 1066 gave us the unmixed blessing of 
the Norman Conquest. It brought us civilisation, 
architecture, arboriculture, law and many other things, 
and it left us in close contact with France. England, 
being in those days a poor country and only able to 
build on an impoverished scale, built small for the most 
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part. The French scale rubbed itself off, however, on 
the Continent as a whole, and even in small Continental 
countries like Belgium the scale was surprisingly large 
in comparison with our own. In England, perhaps on 
account of the relative smallness of the country, we 
built on a humbler scale, and here it is comparatively 
rare to find aiiything like a great parish church. We 
have, however, some churches in England which are 
great, and they were mostly influenced by France. 
That is notably the case with Lincoln Cathedral, which 
you will see, if you study it carefully, has much of the 
character of Chartres, and has a similar inspiring effect 
I think that in Gothic architecture our best elements 
were derived directly from France ; and what we call 
Early English is really Early French; it is extra- 
ordinarily akin to the coeval work of North and North- 
West France. 

Mr. Fletcher carried us far into the charming country 
along the banks of the Dordogne, and into the Bastide 
amongst those delightful towns of Edward II and 
Edward III; a country which I have travelled through 
with the greatest possible enjoyment, and which I hope 
to travel through again. He struck what was to me a 
friendly note when he showed the slides of Richelieu, 
with its extraordinary gates. I wish he had shown us 
some of those houses which were built for the gentle- 
men of the Cardinal’s household on both sides of the 
street. ‘Those are very perfect, each with its arched 
doorway, its tall windows and its dormers, very com- 
plete and stately little mansions. 

What strikes me with renewed force every time I go 
to France is that France, all the upheaval of the Revolu- 
tion notwithstanding, with all the changes in the 
country which have taken place, and with all the 
courage, freedom and audacity of French thought, is 
yet an intensely conservative country ; it has changed 
in essentials so little. We regard ourselves as slow- 
moving and conservative, but England has been re- 
made over and over again in manners and customs, in a 
way that France never has. I know no more delightful 
holiday than to go with a sketch-book from small 
French town to small French town, staying always at 
the little hotels, where one is charmingly treated, and 
with their most charming bedrooms with brick floors. 
Everything I encounter on a French holiday is delight- 
ful, and I only hope all of you are familiar with France, 
or, if you are not, that you will take immediate steps to 
become so with Provincial France ; and that you will 
not regard Paris as representatively French, or essen- 
tially France ; or France as an appanage of Paris. 
France is one of the most delightful countries in the 
world, a country particularly instructive for the archi- 
tect, a country to spend as many weeks of holiday in as 
possible. May she remain conservative and preserve 
her fine architecture, her manners and customs, and 
her admirable cuisine. 
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I have great pleasure in proposing a most cordial 
vote of thanks to Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. FERNAND BILLEREY: I am not ceviain 
which feeling to express most after this very pleasant 
lecture by Mr. Fletcher ; whether it is pleasur:, or 
whether it is confusion ; pleasure which probably you 
would feel if you were in Paris listening to a French 
architect showing, with delightful illustrations, such 
affectionate interest in and knowledge of English archi- 
tecture as Mr. Fletcher has shown us of French archi- 
tecture to-night ; but confusion also because of the 
knowledge expressed of things in one’s own country 
which one knows so little about. It was a great pleasure 
to hear such a friendly criticism of French work, of the 
ability of the French craftsman, the picturesqueness 
of French Provincial architecture, which has such a 
different tone or touch from that which we are used to 
in monumental architecture. The selection of the sub- 
ject and of the illustrations, as well as the lecture itself, 
constitutes a tuition in architecture, which I should 
like to be known not only here in London, but also. in 
France, because I am sure it would be a revelation to 
French people of their own country. 

Lt.-Col. H. P. L. CART DE LAFONTAINE [4]: 
I think Mr. Fletcher has dealt so thoroughly with the 
subject that very little remains to be added, except that 
we must all very deeply appreciate the insight he has 
given us. I have had the opportunity of going many 
times to France, but the majority of the places of which 
he showed us illustrations to-night I have not yet seen, 
although I hope to. A fact which may interest Mr. 
Fletcher, if he gets the opportunity of going there, is 
that in the Bar le Duc region, all the roofs are of a very 
flat order. I do not know how that came into the scheme 
of things, but it has always been so there from the 
beginning. Another delightful town is Nancy, where 
there is the most perfect and characteristic piece of 
architectural composition which I know in France. 

Mr. ARTHUR DAVIS [F.]: Mr. Fletcher has 
pointed out, and I thoroughly agree with him, that in 
France you seem to get evidences of not only the archi- 
tecture, but also of the climate of almost every country 
in Europe. In Normandy you find our English flowers 
and the deep green vegetation ; in the south you get 
the Italian kind of landscape ; in the east you get the 
German ; in the north you have the climate and archi- 
tecture almost of Cornwall. If anybody wants to study 
European architecture, he will be able to find examples 
in France, in every town. 

I think it is a pity Mr. Fletcher did not show us the 
beautiful front of Chartres Cathedral ; it is one of the 
most delightful pieces of architecture in the world. | 
have often, while in France, heard architects describe 
French cathedrals as being classic buildings. In some 
respects this is true ; the western front of Notre Dame 
can be included as one of the classic buildings of the 
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worid; it has the proportion, sobriety, depth and balance 
of classic works, and at the same time all the beauty of 
a medizval building. 

1 have much pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Fletcher for his Paper. 

The PRESIDENT : A great many years ago I saw 
Pennell’s etching of Le Puy, and I said to myself, “‘ The 
man is a liar.” It struck me, having come to that con- 
clusion, that it would be a fine thing to see whether he 
was a liar or not. When I got to Le Puy, I found that 
Pennell was a liar to this extent only, that, having drawn 
his marvellous drawing on a copper plate, he had got it 
reversed, but, with that exception, he was a perfectly 
truthful man. Le Puy is in truth a wonderful place, and 
] was not long there before I was smitten with the desire 
to go up by the arduous ascent to the top of the very 
pointed hill of St. Michael. I now realise that the spirit 
which took me up there was a spirit unknown to me then 
but now recognised as Mr. Fletcher’s spirit inducing me 
to make a plan of the church at the top. And I was 
struck, as you, Mr. Fletcher, were struck, by the marvel- 
lous way in which that plan is, not laid out, but, so to 
speak, poised, on the rugged sloping summit. The very 
exiguous structure on that hill is a marvellous instance 
of how man adapts himself to Nature. 

I do not want to feel that we have been led away 
by your beautiful slides, Mr. Fletcher, from the very 
interesting words which preceded them. I feel, ladies 
and gentlemen, that Mr. Fletcher has looked philoso- 
phically on French architecture, and on those differences 
of national character which produce the differences be- 
tween their architecture and ours. I want Mr. Fletcher, 
when he is thinking philosophically on this subject in 
the future, to ask himself whether there is notsomething 
almost psychological in the difference between conti- 
nents and islands which accounts for the difference in 
character as between the two nations. I think something 
comes from the mere fact of living on a continent which 
affects the national character ; that it is not a mere ques- 
tion between insularity and the living in larger spaces, it 
is something more radical than that. It changes for one 
thing the character of the rivers, making the rivers of 
the continent larger ; there they have a longer run, they 
can do more business, and they grow to a larger, more 
menacing growth than our short-lived rivers can. I am 
not sure | agree with Mr. Fletcher as to the extent to 
which the rivers of France are tamed by the natives. I 
feel that the rivers are the masters of the situation ; [am 
not sure they are so friendly as our rivers. Some seem 
to be monsters which romp almost savagely through the 
towns and have it all their own way. 

I now put the vote of thanks, which I know you will 
receive by your applause. 

Mr. FLETCHER (in reply) : Thank you very much 
for the kind way in which you have received my 
Paper. 


There are one or two matters I should like briefly to 
comment upon. With what Mr. Warren said about our 
debt to France I entirely agree. It is difficult always 
to say what would have happened if what did happen 
had not happened, but it seems probable we should 
have developed on different lines if it had not been for 
France. I do not think it was chronic poverty which 
prevented us from building high; I think there was 
something in us which made us not care to do so. We 
like to see long level lines, very long buildings dis- 
appearing in the distance, whereas the French like to 
feel they are under one of the most magnificent and 
complete creations that the human race has ever 
thought of. Of course, as far as detail goes I agree, 
though we did translate it and not merely quote it. I 
think that in the essentials—the preference for hori- 
zontality and the disregard of completion, and that sort 
of thing—we took our own line, just because we were 
ourselves. 

Mr. Davis criticised me for not showing the front 
of Chartres. I tried rather to steer clear of the things 
I thought everybody knew ; the views of cathedrals I 
showed you were rather odd views, interesting because 
they were taken from odd angles. I agree with him that 
the view of Chartres as you come upon it round the 
corner at the end of that little p/ace, is one of the most 
overwhelming things in the world ; it is perhaps too 
overwhelming to give due effect on a slide ; you have 
to see it for yourself. And, after all, it is pretty well 
known. 

Another thing I want to apologise for is the almost 
complete absence of eighteenth century examples 
among the slides I showed. I had no particularly good 
photographs of eighteenth century work ; but there is 
delightful work in all these towns, especially a wonder- 
ful house at Nantes on the quay, with a series of iron 
balconies. The one above the ground floor spreads 
across five windows, the width of the house, with a 
charming rococo iron balustrade. The next one, two 
storeys higher, goes across three windows, and the top 
one is one window wide. It is a delightful and piquant 
composition. 

And there is another word I would like to say, which 
has not so much to do with architecture. That is, if you 
go, when you are in France, and talk to the people in 
the hotels, you will find them very interesting. The 
French table d’hote, except in the south, is much more 
silent than ours ; the French people there do not speak 
to anybody ; they settle down to work, and they work 
hard for a short time, and then go away, and they think 
a lot about what they are eating. But they are ready to 
talk if you talk to them, and the commercial traveller is 
often an interesting man, with independent ideas of his 
own, and you can get a lot of architectural “ tips ” from 
him. 
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Dr. Hegemann and Mr. Peets have rendered a ser- 
vice to architects and town planners in collecting such a 
mass of examples as are given in this volume, illustrat- 
ing the various sections of civic art as carried out or 
proposed in many countries and at various periods. A 
number of the illustrations are necessarily familiar, and 
to be found in previous volumes ; but many are new, a 
number are original studies of various problems, and 
others are only to be found by hunting through a large 
number of not too accessible books. ‘To have them col- 
lected in one volume, and provided with a critical and 
informing commentary, is a convenience for which 
those practising or studying civic art may be grateful. 
Fredensborg Palace, giving in a simplified form the 
treatment adopted by the four subjects of the King of 
Denmark who built, through co-operative zeal and de- 
votion to their King, the great Amalienberg Platz ; and 
the plans illustrating the connections between the 
charming little town of Richelieu and the great palace 
of the cardinal, are examples of the less familiar illustra- 
tions with which this volume abounds. 

Dr. Hegemann is known as the collector of the exten- 
sive Town Planning Exhibitions that were held in Ber- 
lin and Diisseldorf, from which much of the material 
included in the R.I.B.A. Exhibition in 1910 was se- 
lected ; he had already contributed to town planning 
literature three large volumes describing and illustrat- 
ing the main exhibits which were then collected, before 
he took up his abode in America. 

In the critical commentary of the present volume, Dr. 
Hegemann seeks incidentally to place the work of 
Camillo Sitte in a fairer light. The issue in Vienna in 
1889 of Camillo Sitte’s book, Der Stddtebau nach seinen 
kunstlerischen Grundsdtzen, in which he analysed and 
discussed the reasons for the high degree of picturesque 
effect to be found in most medizval cities, produced a 
prompt reaction from the unimaginative geometrical 
system of planning which had been common through- 
out Europe for a period previous to that date. It was 
not unnatural that many of Sitte’s followers should 
mistake his analysis of the causes of the picturesque 
for a commendation of their reproduction as suitable 
for modern times. There grew up, indeed, schools of 
self-styled followers of Sitte who carried this idea of 
copying medizval conditions to a ludicrous extreme, 
and for a time brought discredit upon his views. I think 
it possible that Dr. Hegemann has to some extent over- 
stated the degree to which Camillo Sitte was able to 
detach his practice of modern town planning from the 
ideas associated with his masterly analysis of the me- 
~ * The American Vitruvius. An Architect's Handbook of Civic 
Art. Werner Hegemann and Elbert Peet 
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An Architect’s Handbook of Civic Art” 


By RAYMOND UNWIN [F.]. 






dizval picturesque. That is, however, a matt: of 
minor importance, and it is only fair that the value of 
Camillo Sitte’s work should be recognised. He it was 
who really brought home to the modern pract sing 
architect in Central Europe the fact that town pla: ung 
did not consist merely in designing and laying Cown 
lines of street on the flat, but that the plan must be 
thought of in the terms of the buildings which would 
arise upon the sites laid out on it ; and that unless the 
town planner could visualise the views and the vistas, 
the street pictures and the place groups of which he was 
laying down the foundation, his work, however prac- 
tically useful, could contain little of art. Dr. Hegemann, 
who himself has become increasingly a devotee of the 
classical style of treatment, following in this and profit- 
ing by the work done by Dr. Brinckmann, includes a 
number of examples from that writer’s books, some 
from Platz und Monument, first published in Berlin in 
1908, of which a third and enlarged edition has quite 
recently been issued. Dr. Brinckmann was one of the 
first to recall Continental town planners from the wrig- 
gles of those who were devoted exclusively to the beauty 
of the curved line, and the dodges of others who were 
bent on the creation of accidental picturesque effects. 
The development of German town planning from about 
1875 until its activity was arrested by the Great War is a 
particularly interesting study, because, within a com- 
paratively small compass, it illustrates both the qualities 
and the defects of the German character and the 
German method of dealing with such subjects: their 
thoroughness and their efficiency, on the one hand, and 
the almost childlike faith with which they follow to its 
logical conclusion, sometimes in absurdity, any theory 
which they have once accepted as being true. ‘Though 
the controversies between the styles of town planning 
have raged most fiercely, and been expressed most 
voluminously in the German language, it must not be 
assumed that Dr. Hegemann and Mr. Peets’ book deals 
exclusively or mainly with German examples. ‘They 
have drawn from all parts of the world. There are large 
sections dealing with town planning in America, to 
which the authors by their practice are now contribut- 
ing ; also with Italian, French, English and Scandina- 
vian examples, each having a character and an interest 
of its own. The examples are mainly grouped under the 
heading of subjects, such as ‘‘ Plaza and Court Design 
in Europe,” ‘‘ The Grouping of Buildings in America,” 
‘* Architectural Street Design,” ‘‘ Garden Art as a Civic 
Art,” “‘ City Plans as Unified Designs.” There is a 
separate chapter on “ The Plan of Washington,” ex- 
plaining departures that have taken place from L’En- 
fant’s original layout, and criticising some of the present 
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REVIEW 


proposals. ‘The recent completion of the new Lincoln 
Me:norial Building has added a most impressive and 
beautiful structure to that wonderful group which forms 
the heart of Washington. Standing recently on the 
steps of this memorial shrine, I was, however, some- 
whet disturbed by an apparent lack of control of the 
outer fringes of this great city. Both from the Capitol 
and from other of the central buildings, the views of the 
surrounding district of Washington are very beautiful. 
It would be most unfortunate if any lack of proper 
guiciance in the development of the outer ring should 
lead to the destruction of this beautiful setting for the 
great city. 

While I would have preferred a book somewhat less 
bulky than that under consideration, and perhaps di- 
vided into two or three volumes, in which one could 
have browsed with greater ease, I am grateful for the 
collection, and perhaps publishing considerations have 
influenced form. 


Review 


DETAILS OF SCOTTISH DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Published by The Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association. {£3 3s. [Edinburgh : George 
Waterston & Sons, Ltd.| 
This is a welcome addition to our books on the early 

Renaissance. It is attractive both in size and appear- 

ance. The drawings maintain a high standard and are 

excellently reproduced. The introduction and descrip- 
tive text by Mr. James Gillespie are models of clarity 
and conciseness. 

The volume is dedicated to the late Sir Rowand 
Anderson and is a worthy memorial to his consistent 
efforts to advance architecture through the study of the 
monuments of the past. In a sense it supplements the 
valuable portfolios which we possess on Scottish 
architecture published by the National Art Survey of 
Scotland. 

One fraternal note of criticism is permissible with 
respect to the complete representation of the subjects 
illustrated. In architecture no detail or accessory can 
be considered as satisfactory if it is not appropriate. 
Its beauty is qualified by its setting and environment. 
The contributors are no doubt familiar with the sur- 
roundings of the various objects delineated, but the 
reader is not always so fortunate. If complete inform- 
ation were invariably given on the drawings as to the 
height of the rooms containing ornamental ceilings and 
of the position of belfries, turrets, dormers, etc., the 
architectural value of the details would be better 
appreciated. 

HERBERT WIGGLESWORTH [F.]. 





The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres [Hon. Fellow] has 
been elected President of the London Society in succession 
to the late Earl of Plymouth. 


Advisory Fine Arts Commission 
SPEECHES BY SIR ASTON WEBB AND THE 
LorD CHANCELLOR. 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., in the course of his speech 
at the Royal Academy Banquet proposing the toast of 
“His Majesty’s Ministers,” made an interesting an- 
nouncement with regard to a proposal for the forma- 
tion of an Advisory Commission of the Fine Arts. The 
Lord Chancellor (Viscount Cave), in replying to the 
toast, also referred to the matter. 

Sir Aston Webb said: The Academy itself is happily 
not a State-aided institution, though this fine site on 
which we have built our gallerieswe owe to the State. We 
are a self-supporting institution, though not altogether 
without difficultyinthe times we have lately gonethrough. 
Art is State-aided in most countries, and sometimes 
entirely State-maintained ; it is not so here. While 
there are many matters connected with Art continually 
arising and requiring decision, we recognise that it is 
impossible for his Majesty’s Ministers, with their multi- 
farious and urgent duties, to give much attention to 
them, but we are very anxious to see an Advisory Com- 
mission of the Fine Arts with Government approval. I 
understand the Government are considering at the pre- 
sent moment the possibility of creating a Commission 
of Fine Arts somewhat on the American lines to advise 
on all matters which may arise affecting the zsthetic 
amenities of our towns and countryside. Such Com- 
missions would be advisory only, and would have no 
executive power. The cost of this would be extremely 
small. Fine Art Commissions on these lines have been 
at work in the United States for some time with great 
success and utility, and we believe they would have the 
same results here. 

We should like to see some steps taken towards a great 
National War Memorial to commemorate the Great 
War. We have Trafalgar Square and Nelson’s Column, 
and Waterloo Place and Waterloo Bridge, to com- 
memorate the great wars of last century : are the battle 
of Jutland and the feat of Zeebrugge, the battles on the 
Marne and the Somme, at Vimy and the Dardanelles, 
to go unrecorded in this country for the inspiration of 
our successors ? We should also like to see increased 
encouragement given to artists by the Government for 
the decoration of their public buildings. We hope that 
means may be taken to ensure that in the extensive 
building programme being organised by the Govern- 
ment care may be exercised to secure that they may be 
an attraction to the dull suburbs of our towns instead 
of the reverse, for beauty is necessary to the happiness 
and contentment of the people. 

The Lord Chancellor, in the course of his reply, said : 
I know of the proposal, to which the President has re- 
ferred, to form an Advisory Commission of the Fine 
Arts, to which Governments and public authorities 
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may have recourse in matters relating to building or 
planning, or to the countryside or matters of that kind. 
That proposal is before the Cabinet, but there still 
hovers over that body the spectre of my friend Sir Eric 
Geddes, and I do not quite know what that spectre may 
have to say to this proposal. Speaking for myself, I 
strongly hope that something will come of the proposal. 
If so, I do not suppose that every public building will 
have the same elements of strength and of beauty as, 
for instance, the Admiralty Arch ; nor do I suppose that 
every house, with or without a parlour, will be like that 
depicted in a room in this building ; but I do think we 
may get something nearer to our ideals, and I believe 
if such a body existed now, or had existed earlier, the 
proposal recently made from Croydon would not have 
lasted for a week. With regard to the National Memo- 
rial of the War, I will only say I heard it suggested, as 
you did, with the deepest interest, and I have no doubt 
it will be considered very seriously, and that all the 
weight will be given to the consideration that is due toit. 


The Housing Bill 


POWER TO REVOKE BY-LAWS.* 
By THE PRESIDENT (MR. PAUL WATER- 
HOUSE, M.A.). 

The Government’s Housing Bill contains many provi- 
sions which will be controversial, but there is one clause in 
the Bill to which I wish to draw attention—namely, 
Clause 13—since it deals with a matter of great interest to 
those connected with any class of building and land de- 
velopment in a manner which should not give rise to any 
controversy. The proposed clause is as follows : 

“The Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, shall 
have effect as if for section 44 thereof the following section 
were substituted :— 

** * If the Minister is satisfied, by local inquiry or other- 
wise, that the erection of any buildings within any borough 
or urban or rural district is, or is likely to be, unreasonably 
impeded in consequence of any by-laws with respect to 
new streets or buildings in force therein, the Minister may 
require the local authority to revoke such by-laws or to 
make such new by-laws as he may consider necessary for 
the removal of the impediment. If the local authority do 
not within three months after such requisition comply 
therewith the Minister may himself revoke such by-laws, 
and make such new by-laws as he may consider necessary 
for the removal of the impediment, and such new by-laws 
shall have effect as if they had been duly made by the local 
authority and confirmed by the Minister.’ ”’ 

This clause embodies no new principle ; it merely seeks 
to render workable a principle adopted by Parliament four- 
teen years ago, by re-enacting section 44 of the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, in a form to render it 
applicable to any building. 

As the Departmental Committee on Building By-laws 
state in paragraph 35 of their Report (Cd. 9213 of 1918), 

*A letter from the President wl was addressed to and 
appeared in the Times, on 27 April 
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the section referred to “‘ was undoubtedly intended by 
Parliament, and believed by its authors, to give an ef) «c- 
tive remedy ” where by-laws unreasonably impeded ‘he 
erection of buildings. It has, however, two defect. of 
draftsmanship which the Committee discussed at len<th. 
These, say the Committee, ‘“‘ have rendered the sec! ion 
nugatory in practice. Very little amendment seems t« be 
required to make it satisfactory in future . . . and we 
recommend that the (Local Government) Board b 
should at once seek from Parliament the repeal of the 
words which have led to difficulty.”” All building owners 
and architects know the kind of trouble which obsolete by- 
laws cause in practice, but (to quote the Departmental 
Committee again) :— 

““ Where old by-laws are in force they are not only an 
obstacle to actual building and development ; in the hands 
of an authority which is not inclined to progress they can 
be used as a weapon to secure the confirmation of fresh 
obstructive by-laws which would otherwise not be 
allowed.”’ 

Clause 13 of the new Housing Bill will remedy this situa- 
tion by conferring on the Minister of Health a power in 
aid of building which the Departmental Committee unani- 
mously urged he should possess. "That Committee had as 
Chairman Mr. Stephen Walsh (now senior Vice-Chairman 
of the Labour Party); it comprised a Conservative 
Minister, a Liberal member and ex-member of the House 
of Commons, and direct representatives of the associations 
of municipal corporations, urban district councils, rural 
district councils, and municipal and county engineers. 
Other members represented housing and town planning 
associations and other expert bodies, so that the Com- 
mittee spoke with exceptional and entirely non-party 
authority. It pressed the reform (which is at length em- 
bodied in Clause 13 of the Government’s present Bill) as 
** an essential part of the work of reconstruction,” and if 
that was true in 1918 it is certainly no less true to-day. 

Fears have been expressed in some quarters that this 
clause in the Bill will permit erections of any kind in any 
place. This is not so, but it will enable the Minister to 
enforce the series of model by-laws approved by the De- 
partmental Committee and allow these to be revised from 
time to time, and kept in accord with the progressive 
science of building. 


Correspondence 


MR. PERKS AND THE EMERGENCY 
COMMITTEE. 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—As Mr. Perks persists in misrepresenting in the 
Press the views of the 1922 Emergency Committee’s 
candidates, I am requested by them to state :— 

1. That they have no intention of ‘‘ shattering the 
examination system,”’ and that they regard the position 
of the Associate who has qualified by examination as 
inviolable : 

2. That the sentence “ bringing of all the architects 
of the United Kingdom into membership of the 
R.I.B.A.” was, as Mr. Perks knows perfectly well, 
taken from a report which was particularly careful to de- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


fine the word “ Architect,” where used in the report, as 
referring only to the properly qualified man. 

{t should also be understood that the 1922 Emergency 
Committee’s candidates are not standing for any particu- 
lar method of obtaining registration and are not pledged 
to support the old Unification Committee’s scheme, but 
they are pledged to consult the different interests con- 
cerned before committing the R.I.B.A. to definite pro- 
posals.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Mavrice E. Wess [F.], 
Hon. Sec. 1922 Emergency Committee. 
CHARTER, COUNCIL, OR ELECTION : WHICH ? 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

S1r,—On 10 February a letter appeared in the JOURNAL 
from Major Corlette, in which he pointed out that our 
Council *‘ has no authority but by Resolution of the Royal 
Institute.”’ In the following issuc I asked if, as a Member 
of the Institute advocating correct procedure, and serving, 
moreover, on the so-called Unification Committee, he 
would explain why a decision arrived at by the latter (an 
external, composite body, not directly responsible to the 
Institute at all) was not submitted for approval by the 
general body before the principle involved was worked 
upon ; having in view the circumstance that that decision, 
if ever carried out, would vitally affect the character of the 
Institute and entirely change, for the worse, the value of its 
examinations. In Major Corlette’s “‘ reply ”’ he professes 
that the resolution purposing to admit “ all Architects 
of the United Kingdom into the Institute ’”? was of the 
nature of an academical or debating society’s decision— 
though he has always appeared quite ready to accept it as 
sufficient authority for (if necessary) years of finessing on 
points of detail, and seemed distressed when a certain, and, 
as I think, fortunate, election result swept the Unification 
Committee’s futilities aside. His letter, indeed, entirely 
avoids the issue that was put to him, and covers the omis- 
sion with a padding of pontifical assumptions and some- 
what questionable humour that has no interest for me. 

What does, and will, matter is that those who think like 
MajorCorlette shall be prevented from flouting the interests 
and wishes of the General Body of our Members, to the 
destruction of the basic idea on which the Institute was 
founded nearly ninety years ago, and which means so 
much for the future of Architecture. Some day—we con- 
tinue to hope—our miserable politics may cease to domin- 
ate Institute affairs, and admit of consideration being given 
once more to things that really matter.—Yours faithfully, 

Frepk. R. Hrorns [F.]. 
CHARTER, COUNCIL, OR INSTITUTE: WHICH? 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A..— 

Sir,—Quite apart from the party politics of this very 
contentious question, may I be allowed space to say that 
! read Major Corlette’s reply to Mr. F. R. Hiorns in the 
Journat of 5 April 1923 with considerable regret ? 

Surely each side is prepared to declare that it is striving 
conscientiously for what its supporters consider to be the 
best interests of architecture and the Institute, and to 
credit one another with an equal honesty of purpose. 

Is it, therefore, necessary for members of the Institute, 
publicly in their JOURNAL, to attempt to discredit one 
another’s intelligence upon a matter the eventual settle- 


ment of which must depend upon its being fairly and con- 
vincingly argued out? 

I think also that Major Corlette’s numerous references 
to a familiar old Spanish classic may very well have caused 
some vexation, or even distress, amongst those members of 
the Institute who happen to differ from him (which I 
am sure he would not intend), whilst they are certainly not 
designed with a view to stimulating the growth of the 
requisite measure of agreement which will be required 
before a final settlement of the matter can be reached. and 
upon which the views of members are so diametrically 
opposed.—Yours faithfully, 

W. E. Brooks [4.]. 


LICENTIATE R.I.B.A. 
St. Pierre, Mount Ephraim Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, 
7 May 1923. 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear S1r,—I observed in the last issue of the JOURNAL 
a notice to Licentiates that the Council objects to the 
affixes Lic.R.1.B.A. and L.R.I.B.A. and reminding them 
that they signed a form agreeing not to use any other affix 
than “ Licentiate R.I.B.A.” 

Is this latter statement wholly correct ? I believe that 
some time after Licentiates had been admitted such a 
clause was framed and all subsequently elected Licentiates 
were required to sign the same. Without wishing to ques- 
tion the right of the Council to lay down such a rule, I 
would respectfully ask what is the real reason for insisting 
upon what to many people appears to be an unmeaning 
and unnecessary condition. The abbreviation is used by 
other professions, societies, etc., such as the Medical and 
Musical, the College of Preceptors, and so forth. 

Business men and the average person are not likely to 
write such a sprawl across their letters and envelopes, I am 
told, and I can well believe it. I think many of us would 
prefer to use no affix at all if there is to be such a peculiar 
attitude presented to the Licentiate. 

In the Charter I observe it states that a Licentiate may 
use after his name the affix Licentiate R.I.B.A. If the in- 
tention is to make it thereby a mark of inferiority, then I 
would remind the Council that tomy own knowledge many 
Licentiates enjoy a larger practice and have carried out 
more important works than several Fellows and Asso- 
ciates. I suggest that, in the interests of the ‘‘ unity of the 
profession,”’ this subject be considered when dealing with 
the question of registration.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Henry E.twic, Licentiate. 


THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
10 April 1923. 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Str,—My attention has been drawn to an article in your 
issue of the 24th March, supplementing the paper by Mr. 
Ralph Knott and Mr. W. E. Riley, published in the 
JouRNAL of the 27th January last, in which they are good 
enough to refer to my connection with the heating and 
ventilating work in the building. 

As the reference contained therein is liable to some mis- 
interpretation, I trust that I may be allowed to state the 
facts briefly. 
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The authors say, in reference to my designs, that ‘‘ for 
various reasons his scheme was not carried out.’ This 
may be the case, in the main, with regard to the office parts 
of the building. But it certainly is not the case with regard 
to the heating and ventilating of the Council Chamber 
Omissions from my specified particulars have been made, 
no doubt due to financial considerations. But the special 
installation for the Council Chamber as put in, with its 
distinctive characteristics, is substantially in accordance 
with my designs. This can easily be verified by making 
a comparison between my plans and specifications (which 
I understand were issued to the contractors when tenders 
were invited) and the installation as actually carried out. 
The distribution of the incoming air over the whole area 
of the Chamber ; the alternative inlets for the air, and the 
individual control of these by occupants of the seats (al- 
luded to by the authors in the article referred to); the 
system of air trunking under the floor of the Chamber 
with its centres of distribution securing uniformity of flow 
of air to the inlets ; and the partial extraction of air at the 
floor of the Chamber—all of these form parts of my de- 
sign. Some of these features were patented by me jointly 
with my then chief assistant, Mr. Walter Nobbs. The air 
washer-humidifier and automatic thermostatic control sys- 
tem incorporated in the installation also formed part of my 
scheme.—Yours faithfully, 

H. E. MitcHet.t, M.Inst.C.E 
Curtis and Mr. P. L. Marks are unavoidably 

held over.—Ep 


{Letters from Mr. H. L 


W. CURTIS GREEN [F.], A.R.A. 

The congratulations of members of the Institute will 
be offered to Mr. W. Curtis Green on his having won 
the Institute Medal for the best street front erected in 
London in 1922, and again on his having more recently 
been elected an Associate of the Royal Academy.* 

Mr. Curtis Green was born in 1875, the son of the late 
Frederic Green, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. He entered the 
office of Mr. John Belcher, R.A., and was trained at the 
Royal Academy School. For some years he was on the 
staff of the Builder, working for Mr. Heathcote Statham. 
He travelled a great deal for the Builder both in this 
country and in Italy, and visited Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 
He started practice about 1898, when he designed the 
power stations at Chiswick and Bristol for the London 
United Tramways and the Bristol Tramways respectively. 
He has designed many country houses, the best known of 
which is that at Forest Row, the result of a competition 
instituted by Country Life. He also designed the Adult 
School Hall at Croydon, the Church of the Good Shepherd 
at Frensham, the Institute at Painswick, the Cemetery 
Chapel and other buildings for the Chislehurst District 
Council at Chislehurst, and power stations for Messrs. 
Crompton. In 1912 he won in limited competition the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist at Carrington, which 
was not carried out owing to the war. 

He was elected an Associate Member of Council in 1907, 
and two years later became a Fellow, and has served on the 
Council at intervals since then. For a time he was Hon. 
Sec. of the Board of Architectural Education, under the 

*On the motion of the Hon, Secretary a hearty vote of congratula 
tion was accorded to Mr. Curtis Green at t il Meeting 
30 April. 
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late Mr. Ernest Newton. For many years he was an acti. 
member of the A.A., and was President in 1913-1; 
When the R.I.B.A. and the A.A. paid a visit to Paris in 
June 1914, Mr. Green was enrolled an Officier d’Acade- 
mie Francaise. In 1913 Messrs. Dunn and Watson 
invited him to become a partner in that firm. Mr. Watson's 
health was bad, and Mr. William Dunn contemplated 
retiring. In 1915 Mr. Curtis Green served for a time with 
the Red Cross in France, in 1916 Mr. Robert Watson dik 

Mr. Dunn stayed on while Mr. Green joined the R.G..\. 

In conjunction with Mr. Dunn, Mr. Curtis Gree: 
designed the Hardwick Housing Estate at Chepstow, anc 
the Stanmore Estate at Winchester, involving the lay-cu 
of the roads and sewers of both estates, and the building o 
nearly 800 houses. During this partnership various works 
were carried out both in the City and in the country, in- 
cluding a number of power stations for the Marconi Com- 
pany, the completion of the Scottish Provident Institution 
Buildings in Lombard Street, and that company’s new 
branch in Pall Mall, a new bank at Hull for the Union of 
London and Smiths Bank (now the National Provincial 
and Union Bank of England, Ltd.), and also their bank in 
Regent Street, the elevation of the latter from the design of 
Sir Henry Tanner and Sons, in accordance with the 
Crown’s building programme, and a new insurance office 
in Carey Street for the Clerical, Medical, and General Life 
Assurance Society. 

Mr. Dunn, whose plans had been so much altered by the 
war, retired in 1919. During the last four years Mr. Green 
has designed Wolseley House, Piccadilly, recently awarded 
the Institute Medal for the best street front in 1922; No.6, 
Duke Street, St. James’s, for the Clerical, Medical, and 
General Life Assurance Society; the decoration of the 
Staircase at Lloyd’s, Royal Exchange ; new offices for the 
Tunnel Portland Cement Co. at Grays ; offices and repair 
shops, Manor Street, Chelsea, for Wolseley Motors, Ltd. ; 
additions to Westfield College ; houses at Grays, Croydon, 
Radley and Turin. 

Mr. Green is a member of the Faculty of the British 
School at Rome, and for the last two years he has been 
Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, 
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“ ARQUITECTURA ESPANOLA.” 

An interesting addition to architectural periodical litera- 
ture has recently been added to the Institute Library in 
Arquitectura Espavola, which is published at Madrid and is 
printed in both Spanish and English, under the editorship 
of Sr. Pablo Gutiérrez y Moreno, a Madrid architect. 
The English version of the journal is undertaken by Pro- 
fessor Bernard Malley, of the Royal University College, 
San Lorenzo del Escorial. Its last issue, amply and well 
illustrated, contains numerous articles which should be of 
interest to English as well as Spanish readers. The Library 
is also indebted to the same donor for the presentation of 
nineteen volumes of El Arte en Espata, small monographs, 
each containing forty-eight photographic illustrations, 
which treat either of a city, such as Seville, or a cathedral, 
such as Burgos, or an artist, such as Goya, and form alto- 
gether a useful guide to students of Spanish art. Here 
again the Spanish le terpress is accompanied by an 
English translation. The Institute is much indebted to 
Sr. Pablo Gut:érrez y Moreno for these gifts. 














ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Architecture at the Royal Academy 


BY BASIL OLIVER [F’]. 


Ps SHE current KALENDAR of the R.I.B.A. contains the 
} names of 4,614 architects on the active list, and this 
figure is exclusive of Retired and Honorary Fellows, 
Honorary Associates, Students and architects outside the 
Institute. Yet in the present Summer Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of Arts British architecture is represented 
by 179 exhibits only. Of these, many are designs for 
stained glass, and in severa! cases the same architect has 
more than one design hung. It is important to bear these 
facts in mind in reviewing the exhibition. 

It is true that the so-called ‘“‘ Mistress Art ’’ has made an 
excellent impression in recent noteworthy exhibitions at 
Grosvenor House and in our own Galleries, but on entering 
the portals of Burlington House she has to conform to 
rigid rules, though these have been relaxed to some 
extent in recent years. 

With the manifest growing interest in architecture, the 
time seems ripe for a Royal Academy Winter Exhibition 
devoted entirely to it. This might be restricted to photo- 
graphs, models, and working drawings of buildings actu- 
ally executed since the war. I am fully aware that this is no 
new suggestion, but it is only by constant reiteration of our 
hopes that they are ever likely to be realised. 

Passing judgment on the artistic work of others is an 
unenviable occupation, and even an impertinence, but it is, 
after all, purely a personal view. My chief aim in these 
few remarks is merely to stimulate sufficient interest to 
induce others to go and see for themselves and to form 
their own opinions. In any case, before this notice appears 
Fleet Street will have decided which is “‘ the picture of the 
year” and why. If history repeats itself, architecture will 
not be so much as mentioned when the ‘‘ loud speaker ”’ 
gets to work on the subject of the Academy. Perhaps it 
is better so. 

What strikes one most this year is the prevalence of 
ambitious seaside schemes, war cemeteries, and war 
memorials. Our little room with its representations has 
to compete with the actual works of art themselves in 
the other galleries, and this contrast will always re- 
main a disadvantage to architects in such an exhibition. 
I found myself positively longing for a vigorous working 
half-inch detail, like Rickards used to exhibit, as an anti- 
dote to all these pretty views. Judging by the works hung, 
architectural exhibitors do not seem to avail themselves to 
any great extent of the concession to include “ half-plate ’ 
photographs in connection with working drawings. There 
are actually only five in all, but there are over a dozen per- 
spective drawings by Mr. Cyril A. Farey, six or seven by 
Mr. Philip Hepworth, and a large number of others by 
Messrs. L. H. Bucknell, H. A. Clist, W. M. Keesey, W. 
Walcot, Thos. S. Tait, H. F. Waring, Robert Lowry, 
A. Valette, H. St. J. Harrison, etc. 

The place of honour, facing the entrance, is occupied 
by a fine Farey perspective of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
New Offices for the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Britannic 
House, Finsbury Circus, E.C. The same Academician’s 
New Bank Premises, Piccadilly, adjoining St. James’s 
Church, again afford proof of the delightful ability 
we have learned to expect from this architect. 


The President and Mr, Maurice Webb are represented 
by a Memorial Reading Room, Malvern College (drawn by 
Mr. Raffles Davison) ; the Textile Trades War Memorial, 
the Russell School, Ballards, Addington, Surrey (drawn by 
Mr. Farey) ; and an appropriately Logganesque pen-and- 
ink Prospect of Wesley Hostel, to be erected in Jesus Lane, 
Cambridge (drawn by Mr. W. M. Keesey). 

Sir Thomas G. Jackson and Professor E. S. Prior do not 
exhibit, but the other R.A. and A.R.A. architects have 
sent some interesting work. Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott shows 
an interior view of Liverpool Cathedral (his diploma work 
deposited on his election last year as an Academician). His 
only other drawing is a modest little pen-and-ink sketch 
of a Memorial Entrance Archway, New Buildings, Clare 
College, Cambridge. This charming design is full of dis- 
tinction, and proves once more that Mr. Scott is not a 
master of Gothic only. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield is one of the commendable few 
who make their own drawings, but he has only sent two 
this year, Nos. 1,217 and 1,229. Both illustrate by means 
of elevations and a perspective his design for the refacing 
of the Carlton Club in Portland stone. A small elevation 
of the existing front might have added to the interest of 
No. 1,217, but Sir Reginald’s personality in the new work 
is so marked that it matters little if one cannot recall all the 
details of the old work. Perhaps these have perished too 
much to record with any exactitude ? It is not clear which 
is the final choice between the central top block with its 
inscription on the elevation, and the carved Prince of 
Wales’s feathers, as indicated on the perspective. 

Of the A.R.A. architects Mr. Herbert Baker shows six 
drawings, Sir John Burnet four, and Sir Robert Lorimer 
only one, viz., a Proposed Naval War Memorial. Mr. W. 
Curtis Green, who was elected an Associate as recently as 
27 April, within a few days of gaining the first annual 
medal for London street architecture, shows his versatility 
in Four Small Houses, represented by elevations and plans 
of the utmost simplicity both of drawing and colouring, 
but quite adequate where proportion and design are so 
pleasing. His other exhibits are Cottages at Winchester 
and a perspective by Mr. H. St. J. Harrison showing New 
Premises for Motor Co., Chelsea, S.W. 

Mr. Herbert Baker’s works include his South African 
Memorial, Delville Wood, France ; and a Walcot per- 
spective of his ingenious solution of the Bank of England 
enlargement problem. There are further examples of his 
Delhi buildings, sometimes rendered by Mr. Walcot and 
sometimes very similarly by Mr. Hepworth. 

Mr. Thos. S. Tait is the presenter of Sir John Burnet’s 
Proposed Indian War Memorial, Port Tewfik, Suez Canal, 
a fine monumental design for a perfect site; also of 
another perspective of the whole of the partly built 
Second Church of Christ Scientist, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, W.8 ; and a general view of the Jerusalem War 
Cemetery (1,327), amplified by a powerfully drawn, 
uncoloured perspective sketch (1,326) of a memorial Pylon 
for the same cemetery. 

Our own President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, is repre- 
sented by the Convent of the Incarnation, Oxford, No. 
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1,235, drawn by Mr. W. M. Keesey; and by a scholarly 
design, No. 1,334, for the Younger Hall, University of 
St. Andrews, N.B., shown by elevations with a water- 
colour perspective by Mr. L. H. Bucknell 

It is only possible within the limits of a single notice 
to mention a small proportion of the other works. 

With one of the best of Mr. Hepworth’s perspectives 
Mr. Clough Williams Ellis exhibits his First Church of 
Christ Scientist, Belfast, an entirely satisfying design in 
the South African Dutch manner. Mr. Thomas H. 
Lyon’s New Church for Wembley Park—a coloured 
interior perspective by Mr. Keesey—is a real joy. It is 
to be hoped that he will be allowed to carry it out as 
depicted. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson is again to the fore as a colourist 
in his Garden at Cherkley Court, Leatherhead, and in his 
gorgeous scheme for the interior decoration of St. Cath- 
erine’s Church, North Hammersmith. Equally successful 
is Messrs. Leonard Stokes and Drysdale’s treatment of the 
Convent Chapel at Clapham, S.W., with a sketch by the 
last named. It must be admitted that for decorative 
schemes there is no better way of conveying their de- 
signer’s intentions. A fine drawing of the Threadneedle 
Street Elevation of the Westminster Bank by Messrs. 
Mewés and Davis occupies the middle space on the 
east wall. Beneath it is Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s impor- 
tant Plaza Constitucion, Central Station, Buenos Aires. 
Mr. Macdonald Gill, turning aside from his fascinating 
Underground Railway maps for the time being, has pro- 
duced a fresh and successful decoration in blue, red and 
gold for the Chancel of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Chichester. Mr. Edward Maufe’s Church and Institute, 
for the Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Clapham Road, S.W., completely wipes out any lingering 
regrets one might cherish for the Oxford Street Church, 
now in course of demolition. Yet another good example 
of the use of colour is the very large interior view of a War 
Memorial Chapel, Mount St. Marv’s College, Chester- 
field, by Mr. Adrian Gilbert Scott. 

Those with eyes to see should compare Mr. Charles 
F. A. Voysey’s original intentions for a Scent Shop in Old 
Bond Street with the executed work, and for ever after 
look before they leap into hasty architectural criticisms. 
That master of Gothic, Mr. Walter Tapper, has excelled 
himself with his Proposed Church of St. Columba, Liver- 
pool. What the interior would be like is shown by one of 
Mr. Farey’s numerous perspectives. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that this church will be in course of construction by 
this time next year and that Mr. Tapper will let us see 
other parts of the building. 

The lofty Font Cover destined for St. Mary’s Church, 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, and designed by Mr. Charles Spooner, 
is absolutely right for that handsome church. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber is fully represented by perspec 
tives of two country houses and by an elevational drawing 
of the Westminster Bank at Tunbridge Wells. His long 
and low Stowell Hill, Somerset—rendered by Mr. Hep- 
worth—is more characteristic of Mr. Dawber’s style than 
his much windowed Addington Park, Surrey. The Bank 
is a well-balanced design entirely suitable for its purpose 
and environment. Some banks are not. 

Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey each illustrate their joint 
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work, the former with a slight colour sketch of the arched 
entrance to a Boys’ Club at Hoxton, and the latter wit! a 
design fora well-proportioned house at Nunthorpe, Yo: ::s, 

Mr. H. Austen Hall’s imposing block of New Buildi::cs 
in Piccadilly, if executed, should in course of time put him 
in the running for the new medal. 

There are this year some good designs for houses, both 
large and small, but they are too numerous to menjion 
individually. Other exhibits which seem to call for ati: n- 
tion are Messrs. Grayson, Barnish and A. L. Macmillan’s 
Southport War Memorial ; Mr. W. G. Newton’s Memio- 
rial Garden, Marlborough College; Mr. A. Duncan 
Carse’s Fresco Decoration for a New York Bathroom (of 
Pompeian character) ; Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey’s house on 
the Cornish coast ; Mr. Henry M. Fletcher’s War Memo- 
rial Tablet for the Ante-chapel, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; a Rood-beam for Stow-on-the-Wold Church, 
Glos., by Messrs. Healing and Overbury (perspective by 
Mr. F. W. Morgan) ; Professor F. M. Simpson’s Faculty 
of Medical Sciences Building, and Professor A. E. Rich- 
ardson’s Darwin Building, both for University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

Mr. T. F. W. Grant’s New Paper Mills should encou- 
rage manufacturers to employ architects, and to recognise 
the limitations of engineers. 

Mr. Hugh T. Morgan is to be congratulated on his 
charming model (the only one this year) of a House at 
Forest Gate, where works of art are rarer than at Forest 
Row. The catalogue makes no mention of the formal sunk 
garden. 

These notes would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to the designs for Stained Glass. I liked immensely 
Mr. Martin Travers’s novel colour for the West Window 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Portsmouth; Mr. Leonard 
Walker’s Window for a Public Building—pure colour 
mosaic with a minimum of drawing and a maximum of 
and Nos. 1,268 and 1,332, by Mr. 
Joseph E. Nuttgens. 

Though Mr. Henry Wilson’s perfectly magnificent 
Memorial Altar Cross for Exeter Cathedral is not in the 
Architectural Room, but is in the Lecture Room with the 
sculpture, I make no apology for referring here, in conclu- 
sion, to so great a masterpiece by our foremost living 
architect-craftsman. 


PROFESSOR HIND’S LECTURES ON ART. 

Mr. Arthur M. Hind, the Slade Professor of Fine Art 
at Oxford, will give four lectures at the Steinway Hall on 
5, 12, 19 and 26 June, at 5.30, on the following artists : 
Piero della Francesca and Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Albrecht Diirer, and Michelangelo. 

Applications for tickets of admission should be made to 
the Box Office, Steinway Hall, 115, Wigmore Street, W. 


MR. WILLIAM 
DRAWINGS. 

In view of the very great interést taken in this exhibi- 
tion, arrangements have been made to keep it open unt! 
further notice. The general public are admitted free from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. to I p.m.). 


EXHIBITION OF WALCOT'S 

















REVISION OF THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS 


Revision of the Charter and By-laws 


\t the Special General Meeting on Monday, 30 April 1923, 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Vice-President, in the chair, the 
posals of the Council for the revision of the Charter and 
-laws were submitted for the approval of the General Body. 
These proposals were published in the JOURNAL for 14 April, 
pages 356-358. 
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Discussion. 
Ihe Chairman called upon Mr. Sydney Perks, Chairman of 

Charter and By-laws Committee, to explain the proposals 
1d move their adoption. 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS [F.]: There is a number of amend- 
ments suggested in the Charter and By-laws, and the Council 
hope that those items they are bringing forward are non- 
contentious, the idea being to deal with them, so that the 
solicitors can have a lot of material for the drafting of amend- 
ments. Later on we shall have to have another meeting to 
consider them. 

I will start with No. 1, and, with your permission, I will take 
it in two parts, dealing first with the paragraph ending with the 
words “‘ binding on the Institute.”’ It was thought that if things 
have to be carried by a two-thirds majority, some important 
matter might be lost by only one or two votes, and the Council 
should then have the power to take a referendum of the whole 
of the Institute to ask their opinion on such an important 
matter. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: Now the second part of No. 1, “‘ Associates 
to have the same voting powers as Fellows, both as regards 
Charter and By-law matters.” 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS : Now No. 2, “‘ The Institute to have power to 
hold, etc.” At present we have not power to hold property 
exceeding the sum of £2,000 per annum. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: The next point is, ‘“‘ Ladies are at present 
eligible, etc.”’ The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: No. 4, “ Provision to be made for the new 
class, etc.” This was passed unanimously at one of our 
previous meetings. 

Mr. H. A. WELCH [A.]: There seems to be a number of 
subdivisions of membership at present, especially with regard 
to the non-professional class ; may we be enlightened as to 
this fresh addition, the non-professional class ? 

Mr. PERKS: The idea is to get influential people, Members 
of Parliament, members of the County Council, and people 
generally, interested in the Institute. They would then be 
able to come here, and we think it would be a very good 
thing for the Institute. Something of this sort existed a 
good many years ago. ‘These people could come here, and 
use the Library. We want desirable people to join that 
subscribers’ list. There was a debate on this, and it was 
passed unanimously by a general meeting in 1921. 

Mr. E. H. WOODCOCK [4.]: I hope No. 4 will not be 
passed ; I do not think we should include anyone except 
ordinary Members and Associates, that we should not have 
people who are not professional architects. 

The CHAIRMAN: They will not be included in the 
corporate membership ; they will be outside the Institute. 

Mr. WOODCOCK :: They are bound, at some time in the 
future, to be discontented with the terms on which they have 
been elected, and we shall probably be in the position of having 
to try and do something to ameliorate their position. That 
state of affairs is not unknown to us now with a certain class, and 
I hope we shall keep well out of trouble in regard to this. 

Mr. WELCH : I amas sincerely desirous as anybody to have 
attached to us a certain number of influential people outside 


who are interested in architecture and who are likely to do good 
to this Institute and to architecture generally. And we have 
made provision for those influential people within our By- 
laws. I fail to see anyone who is worthy of our Institute, and 
who is debarred or finds it difficult to come in under our present 
scheme of membership. I am strongly opposed to it. The 
paragraph was put to the vote and carried by 35 votes to 32. 

Mr. PERKS: No. 5, “ The definition of a Fellow (Charter, 
1887, clause 3) to be enlarged, etc.” With your permission, I 
will add a few words to what is printed. ‘ (a) Associates in a 
position of responsibility for the design of architectural work, 
but not being in private practice, or who by their professional 
attainments are considered eligible.”’ I have been in correspon- 
dence with Mr. McLachlan, and I think those few words added 
will please him and others. That enlarges very much the power 
of Associates to become Fellows. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: The next definition is ‘‘ (6) Licentiates over 
sixty years of age, etc.’”’ That is to allow certain Licentiates who 
are getting on in life and are in big positions, and yet are too 
old to go in for examinations, to become Fellows. The Council 
have thought the matter over carefully, and they have put the 
age as Over sixty, subject to the men concerned satisfying the 
Council. 

Mr. W. H. ANSELL [F.]: There is an important point 
involved in this, and it comes up also in a later resolution, as to 
whether the functions of the Fellowship Drawings Committee 
are to be more or less automatic, or whether they are to be a dis- 
criminating body. Who is to judge whether a Licentiate is fit 
to become a Fellow of this Institute? Is he to submit 
drawings ? 

The CHAIRMAN : Yes, as in the ordinary way ; they have 
to submit drawings and fully satisfy the Council. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: 6, ‘“ A new non-corporate class of students, 
etc.” 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS : 7 (a), ‘“‘ Any Art or Craft Society, etc.”” The 
idea of this is to bring us into closer touch with the various 
arts and crafts in relation to architecture. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS : 7, “‘ Power to be given to admit as Honorary 
Associates, etc.’’ I think there has been some doubt in the past 
with reference to this class. 

A MEMBER: May we substitute the word ‘ persons ”’ for 
* people ”’ ? 

Mr. PERKS: I accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN : I put it to you as amended. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: 8, “ With regard to Clause 29, etc.” 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS : 9, “‘ With regard to Clause 35 and elsewhere, 
the solicitors to decide if any alteration be necessary with 
regard to Ireland.” 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS : With regard to Clause 2, Charter 1909, “‘ The 
word ‘ eminent ’ to be inserted before the word ‘ architect ’ in 
line 11.’’ That deals with the power of the Council to elect 
Fellows. 

Mr. W. WOODWARD [F.]: Will Mr. Perks tell us the real 
meaning of the word “ eminent ”’ ? 

Mr. PERKS: We will ask the solicitors to define it. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: The following suggestions are made with 
regard to By-laws: ‘‘One form of spelling should be adopted.” 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 
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Mr. PERKS: By-law No. 3, “‘ We are of opinion that 
Associates, etc.’” That will not apply to anybody in this room. 
It is for Associates elected after the date of the Revised By- 
laws. We must do something with regard to money : we need 
a larger income; and if people will not proceed from the 
Associate class to the Fellowship, we must increase their 
subscriptions. 

Mr. ANSELL: May I object that the trail of the Finance 
Committee is too much over this resolution ? In my opinion, 
it is not fair to the Associates who are to be elected after this 
date named that they should be compelled, whether they wish 
to do so or not, to do certain things in this way. It does not 
necessarily follow that the result of this resolution being passed 
will be to the good of the Institute. It takes away much liberty 
from the Associate, therefore I object to it for that reason, and 
also because anything which tends towards an automatic addi- 
tion to the Fellows is, in my opinion, bad. It should be deemed 
an honour to be a Fellow of the Institute, and a man should not 
get it as a matter of course. The fact remains that it is at present 
a matter of election, and that the candidate is supposed to earn 
his position. By this provision he is compelled to stand 
for the Fellowship whecier he feels he is ready for it or 
not. And possibly he may be rejected. That is unfair to the 
Associate, and it should be left to the Associate, so that he 
can select the time at which he will make application for the 
Fellowship. 

Mr. W. G. HUNT [F.]: I would like to correct one state- 
ment the last speaker made. The Associate will not be obliged 
to proceed ; as an alternative he can pay the extra subscription 

Mr. ANSELL: That is the Finance Committee again. 

Mr. A. J. C. EWEN [F.]: I would like to support the first 
speaker on that. The Fellowship should be an honour, and I 
take it that most Associates so regard it. When they are quali- 
fied to become Fellows, they naturally seek that honour. If a 
man himself does not feel qualified, it may be for two reasons, 
one of which is financial. He probably has not made good, as he 
hoped in his early years, and his practice is a small one ; he is a 
comparatively struggling man. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.]: The main point, to my 
thinking, is that the Fellowship should become an honour to 
men who are Associates. ‘I'he other point we should consider— 
I am speaking as a Fellow on behalf of Associates, which is 
something I should not undertake, perhaps—is that I think the 
Associates should be at liberty to say whether they will go for- 
ward to the Fellowship, or not. The Associate may object to 
paying the increased subscription. What right has the Institute 
to compel him, because he has reached a certain age ? He has 
come into the Institute because he is eligible as an Associate ; 
he agrees to pay a certain subscription, and we are going to be 
rash enough to compel this man to pay an additional sub- 
scription. I think this should be ruled out entirely. 

Mr. T. L. DALE [F.] : If you must have some more money, 
could not you ask it after a person has reached a certain age, 
without suggesting he should become a Fellow ? 

Mr. F. WOODWARD [4.] : Would it meet the point of our 
friend if we were to substitute the word “‘ may ”’ for the word 
“should ”’ in the second line ? 

The CHAIRMAN : He may now. I think Mr. Dale’s sug- 
gestion is the best ; knock out the Fellowship, and say “‘ after 
a certain number of years the subscription may be increased.”’ 
is Mr. PERKS: I am willing to accept that 
FF Major CORLETTE: We cannot apply that to Associates 
and not Fellows. If we are going to make Associates pay more, 
‘we should ask more of Fellows too. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.] (Hon. Secretary): It is not 
merely a question of a man reaching the age of fifty ; he has got 
to be eligible for the Fellowship, which means he must have 
been in practice seven years. We now take applicants for the 
Associate class and test them ; we test them at the time we take 
them as Associates, and I think it is only following the proper, 
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normal course, that a man should be a Fellow when he has b: 
seven years in practice. 

Mr. VAL MYER [4.]: On the question of finance, we 
putting a burden on the man who has not made good by f 
years of age, and he should not be asked to find incre: 
money. It is the man who has been successful who should 
charged the increased subscription. It brings the Fellows! 
into great disrepute if it is thrown upon us in this way. 

A MEMBER: Would it be possible that by making a n 
become a Fellow or pay by compulsion an increased subsc1 
tion, it might work against the finances of the Institute ? | 
man on reaching fifty is suddenly called on to pay an extra t 
guineas a year, might he not, instead, send in his resignati 
In that way the Institute would lose his three guineas, inst: 
of receiving an extra two guineas. 

Mr. P. M. FRASER [F.]: There is a weakness in 
clause. The Associate has his means of redress if at the age 
fifty he does not wish to become a Fellow ; he can submit 
wretched a set of drawings that he is turned down. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB [F.]: As this is only a matter 
opinion, will not the Committee be willing to withdraw t! 
paragraph altogether ? They only say, “‘ We are of opinion,” 
and as there is a strong feeling in the meeting against it, I sug 
it be withdrawn. 

Mr. PERKS: I am willing if there is a feeling against it ; 
we want this to be unanimous. 

The CHAIRMAN : We will take a vote on the question « 
withdrawing it. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and lost. 

Mr. PERKS: With regard to By-law No. 7, ‘‘ We are 
opinion that the Licentiate class should not be re-opened.’ 

Mr. KEEN: This is a matter on which, though I am a 
member of the Committee, I was not in agreement with the 
others, but I did not offer any strenuous opposition to it. I do 
not see why it is necessary to have it; there is no proposal 
before us to re-open the class of Licentiates. ‘There may at 
some time be a reason, but there is none now, and I do not see 
the necessity of passing a resolution on the matter at all : there- 
fore I suggest that this be dropped, in the same way as the last 
one. 

Mr. PERKS: It has been suggested that the class of 
Licentiates should be re-opened. Many suggestions came to the 
Committee. The Committee considered them, and thought 
the class of Licentiates should not be re-opened, and we shall 
be glad to have your opinion on it. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. WELCH : To glean a little information, I ask what is 
going to happen to these suggestions after we have voted on 
them ? 

The CHAIRMAN : They are expressions of opinion, and 
they will be sent to the solicitors and drafted in the form of By- 
laws. They will then require another meeting, and the proper 
number of votes to pass them. 

Mr. PERKS: By-law 12. This refers to the election of 
Fellows by the Council. At present it reads : 

“The name of any candidate whom the Council are em- 
powered under the Charter to elect either as a Fellow or 
Licentiate, together with the names of his proposers, shall be 
sent to every member of the Council, and if he be practising out 
of London to the Council of any Allied Society of the province 
in which his office is situated, not less than fourteen days before 
the meeting of the Institute Council at which his name is to be 
submitted for election. 

“Every such candidate for the Fellowship receiving the 
unanimous vote of those present and voting at a meeting of the 
Council, not less than twelve being present and voting, shall be 
declared duly elected, subject to By-law No. 13. 

** Every such candidate for the Licentiateship receiving an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of those present and voting, and 
in any case of not less than twelve, shall be declared elected, 
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subject to By-law No. 13. Such voting in both cases shall be 
by show of hands.” 

We propose that this should be amended so as to provide for 
the election of such candidates by a four-fifths majority of those 
present and voting. It seems unfair, if you have a Council of 
42, that one man can thwart the strong opinion of 41 men, and 
in that way turn down some eminent architect. We therefore 
propose four-fifths, which is a very large majority. 

‘he paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

\Ir. PERKS : The next paragraph is in regard to offences by 
ary member or Licentiate. ‘‘ We are of opinion, etc.” 

(he paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: The next is in regard to By-law 24. At pre- 
sent it reads: “‘ Any charge under the preceding By-law 23 
preferred against a member or Licentiate must be in writing. 
duly signed, and forwarded to the Secretary, who shall lay it 
before the Council at their next meeting.’’ There has been con- 
siderable trouble in getting that statement duly signed. There- 
fore we recommend the following: ‘‘ We are of opinion that 
this should be altered so that the conditions under which a 
charge can be made should be as wide as possible, the Council 
should have power to initiate or investigate a charge without 
previous receipt of a written statement from a Member, the 
time-limit for suspension should be omitted, and that the 
question of the publication of a suspension should be referred 
to solicitors with a request that they should endeavour to find 
words which would enable the Council to make such publica- 
tion without danger of an action for libel.” 

Mr. WELCH: I feel that before the Council should be 
expected, as a body looking after an Institute of this magnitude, 
to make a charge, or investigate or initiate a charge against any 
member, it should have something more sound as a basis than 
mere tittle-tattle. If the member has done something so 
grievous as to warrant the Council’s investigation for the pur- 
pose of possible punishment, surely that can be done by some 
member in writing, who knows of the grievous offence which 
has been committed. I think this is giving the Council not only 
a degree of responsibility which it has no right to carry, but it 
is likely to throw upon them a tremendous amount of work of a 
most unpleasant nature. I suggest this should be withdrawn. 

Major CORLETTE : It is difficult for the Council to decide 
whether a man is indiscreet or not, because it is not as if we had 
a code of what is right and what is wrong. Unless we have 
such a code, how can we expect the unfortunate man to go 
right according to the view of the Council ? 

Mr. PERKS: This is proposed in view of the great trouble 
many Councils have had in dealing with charges ; they cannot 
move in them themselves unless somebody writes and brings a 
charge. And there is a difficulty in getting members to do that. 
There has been much trouble due to the wording of this 
By-law. It is now intended that the solicitors shall frame 
something, giving to the Council the power they ought to have. 
If, as Mr. Welch says, the Council would have to take on work 
of an unpleasant nature, it cannot be helped, it is their duty. 
But the Council can do nothing at present unless a Member or 
Licentiate writes ; without that, their hands are tied. 

Mr. WOODCOCK: The Council’s suggestion is, I think, 
reasonable. It is obvious that practically no one will write or say 
anything which will result in a charge against a colleague or 
fellow-member, and if the Council can be empowered or got to 
investigate the matter from their own point of view, members 
individually are very much relieved. 

‘The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: By-law No. 29, “‘ We are of opinion that 
there should be one Hon. Secretary, etc.” 

‘The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 


Mr. PERKS: By-law No. 32. ‘‘ We are of opinion a list of 


attendances, etc.’’ At present this is published in the JOURNAL, 
and perhaps many men do not see it ; sometimes it is published 
atter they have received their voting paper. 


The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: ‘“ We suggest that By-law 33, etc.”’ That 
is the rule for the Standing Committees. At present there is a 
rule of the Council that certain men have to go off, and it some- 
times happens that a man has to go off the Council when he has 
only attended one year ; it has happened this year. And itisa 
very hard rule. The rule I read has worked very well with the 
Standing Committees, that a man can remain on six years with- 
out going off and drawing lots in this automatic way. 

Mr. WELCH: Is there any reason why there should be 2 
limit at all? If any member of our profession is considered 
suitable to be on the Council for six years, surely he should have 
the right to remain on for the seventh. 

Mr. PERKS : Personally, I agree with Mr. Welch, but some 
years ago members were on the Council twenty or thirty years, 
or more, and the general body did not like it, and so these Rules 
were passed requiring men to go off the Council. At that time 
very strong views were expressed by the general body that men 
should retire periodically. What we propose now is a com- 
promise, that a man may stay on for six years, as in the case 
of the Standing Committees. 

Mr. W. WOODWARD [F.]: When I was a very young 
Associate, the opinion I and others then formed with regard 
to the then Council was that they had become fossilised. 

Mr. WELCH : My view still stands. If there is objection to 
such a state of affairs existing, the general body has the power 
to alter it in its own hands. If it does not want a particular 
member to remain on more than six years it does not vote for 
him. You might just as well say a man shall not sit in the 
House of Commons for more than six years. If you don’t want 
him to, you simply do not return him. 

Mr. PERKS : I suggest that Mr. Welch proposes an amend- 
ment that there shall be no regulation compelling a member to 
go off the Council after a certain number of years. 

Mr. WELCH : I shall be pleased to propose that. 

Mr. MAX CLARK [F.]: I had a great deal to do with men 
going off Standing Committees at the end of six years. It was 
desirable for the younger men to have a chance—I was one of 
the younger men then—but, at the same time, I think there 
might be some useful men who might be on for more than six 
years. Still, I do not like the idea of going back to the old style 
when men stayed on for twenty years in succession. 

Mr. ANSELL: There is a point which touches this pro- 
posed alteration. I do not altogether agree with Mr. Welch’s 
proposition ; but in these modern days, when Councils are 
produced en masse, six years might see the whole of the Council 
thrown out, with not a single man of the old Council remaining. 

The amendment was put to the vote and lost The original 
paragraph was then put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: The next is in regard to By-law 35: ‘‘ We 
suggest that the extraordinary meeting must be called within 
seven days.’’ It is merely a matter of Council procedure. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: The next is By-law 37. It is merely formal. 
It says ‘‘ any notice,” etc., and we want to add “ or other 
document.” 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: By-law No. 38. ‘ The President has power 
to issue any notice he may think fit, and at present he must 
report his action ‘ at the next meeting’ of the Council: that 
might be impossible, and we suggest the omission of the words 
‘at the next meeting,’ and the clause would end ‘ provided that 
he report his action to the Council.’ ” 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: The next is with regard to Standing Com- 
mittees. We suggest it shall read: ‘‘ There shall be Standing 
Committees for the promotion of . . . profession of architec- 
ture, and they shall be appointed annually.” It is only a verbal 
alteration. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 
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Mr. PERKS: By-law No. 51. The third line reads: 

branches of architecture with which they are respectively 
entrusted,” and we suggest it should read: ‘“ branches of 
architecture for which they are respectively appointed.” 
There was a good deal of trouble some years ago as to the word 
“‘ entrusted,”’ and I think the word “‘ appointed ”’ would clear 
it up. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: By-law No. 54. ‘‘ We are of opinion that it 
should be made clear, etc.”” That might be necessary in the 
Recess. It is very much safeguarded in that form. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: The next seems a little complicated, but it is 
not. We suggest adding to the clause words to this effect : 
““'The Council may at any time have power to call a Special 
Business Meeting, etc.’’ With regard to the quorum, it must be 
‘* Members,”’ no distinction between Fellows and Associates. 
We have got By-law 64, which refers to calling a General 
Meeting. We want to make it clear that you have power to call 
an Extraordinary Business Meeting under this By-law. 

Then ‘ In line 5 it is stated that ‘ any question relating to the 
property or the management of the Royal Institute or to any 
professional question may be discussed ’; this should be en- 
larged to include any questions as to Charter or By-laws, and 
every domestic matter concerning the Institute.’ There has 
been trouble sometimes as to under what heading the meeting 
was called, and the intention is to make as wide as possible the 
subjects for which you can call a general business meeting. 
I will move down to there, if I may, Sir. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS : At the end of Clause 60 we propose there shall 
be added, ‘‘ Subject to the discretion of the Chairman, every 
speech delivered at any business meeting shall be published in 
the JoURNAL at the earliest possible date after the meeting.” 
Some years ago it happened that there might be no report of 
speeches in the JOURNAL, only a reference in the minutes. 

* Mr. W. WOODWARD [F.]: I take it that does not mean 
verbatim ? 

The CHAIRMAN : No, they would have to be edited. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: By-law No. 64. ‘ Insert ‘ any’ for ‘a’ in 
the second line, etc.”” ‘That means that you have power, if you 
wish to discuss a delicate matter, to call a meeting which shall 
be private, and if you do not wish it to be private, it can be 
called under another section. It is to give the Institute the 
option. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: ‘“ Under By-law No. 66, the quorum of 

forty Fellows *° should read ‘ forty Members,’ because Asso- 
ciates will have the same power ; formerly they had not the 
right to vote at some meetings.” 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: “If, in the opinion of the Chairman, it is 
desirable to divide on any question, provision to be made for 
the appointment of tellers and for divisions to be taken. ’ 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: ‘“‘ By-law 77 refers to Allied Societies, and 
it is suggested we should omit the words ‘ in the United King- 
dom, in India, or in any Dominion, Colony or Dependency of 
the United Kingdom,’ and after the words ‘ consisting in whole 
or in part of professional members,’ add the words ‘ being 
British subjects.’’’ You might want to get an Allied Society in 
France, or in America, but you have not the power. All the 
members must be British subjects. 

Major CORLETTE : Before you put that to the meeting, I 
should like to say I am glad to see this endeavour to enlarge the 
scope of the Institute so that as many Allied Societies as pos- 
sible should be drawn in, but, as we are nearing the end of the 
discussion, I suggest that this report cannot be considered com- 
plete, because from the preamble here I gather that the recom- 
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mendations made by the Allied Societies have not yet been con- 
sidered, and I take it that any suggestion they may make will be 
fully considered, notwithstanding the general opinion expres: =d 
to-night. 

Mr. PERKS: I hope we have not done anything to-night 
which will in any way affect the Allied Societies. At present it 
says: “‘ Any Architectural Society in the United Kingdom, .. . 
Alliance’ ; we want to enlarge that to include France and any- 
where else. You could not at present have an Allied Society 
of British people in France. 

Major CORLETTE : I realise that the present clause we «re 
considering may not affect Allied Societies ; I am merely taking 
the opportunity to suggest it would have been much more satis- 
factory if the opinion of the Allied Societies had been con- 
sidered in preparing this Report. It is incomplete without an 
expression of opinion incorporated with it as to the Allied 
Societies. 

Mr. PERKS : It was circulated. There are nine representa- 
tives of Allied Societies on the Council, and they made thei: 
suggestions. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: With regard to the forms of Declaration, it 
should be stated that each Fellow, Associate, Hon. Associate or 
Licentiate should agree to accept the Council’s decision on any 
matter and take no legal action against them. 

Mr. W. WOODWARD [F.] : I, with many others present, 
have been at similar discussions on like matters, but I think you 
will agree with me that what might have been a contentious, 
unfriendly discussion has proved to be a most friendly, good- 
natured one, due, to a very large extent, to the very clear explan- 
atory manner in which Mr. Perks has spoken in reference to 
these clauses. And let me add this: thanks are also due to the 
Chairman for the very excellent way in which he has conducted 
the proceedings from the chair, and I hope that in a few years, 
when we further discuss these By-laws, there will be a similar 
friendly spirit shown. 

The CHAIRMAN : Thank you. But we must put this first 
gentlemen. I put the last clause. 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 


ACADEMIC DRESS FOR MEMBERS AND 
LICENTIATES. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of the proposals for the 
revision of the Charter and By-laws, the proposals for the 
adoption of an academic dress were considered. These pro- 
posals were published in an illustrated supplement issued with 
the JOURNAL for 14 April. 

The CHAIRMAN : We now come to the next item in the 
agenda: ‘To consider the proposals for the adoption of an 
academic dress for Members and Licentiates of the R.1I.B.A. 
First, the Secretary will read some letters. 

The SECRETARY read the following letters : 

Dear Sir,—I am obliged for the particulars contained in the 
last number of the JOURNAL. 

The proposed dress would certainly be very picturesque, 
but I fail to see the slightest necessity for it. "he occasions on 
which it would be worn would probably not exceed one in ten 
years, and, personally, I strongly object to being obliged to pay 
£6 6s. for a dress which would probably be moth-eaten when I 
wanted to use it. I also think that under existing circumstances 
Associates and Licentiates would not have £5 5s. to spare for 
the same purpose. 

For these reasons, I regret to have to record my distinct 
objection to the proposal that an academic dress should be 
adopted.—Yours faithfully, 

R. LANGTON Co.e [F’,]. 

DEAR Sir,—In case we are unable to attend the meeting on 
the 30th instant, will you allow us to express our opinion regard- 
ing the academic dress proposed for Fellows, Associates and 
Licentiates of the Institute? 


























We think that the designs are excellent in themselves, but for 
the proposed purpose we do not think they are suitable. 

If a dress is deemed necessary, we suggest that very simple 
and plain gowns with distinctive colours, “deep red” for 
Fellows, “‘ deep blue” for Associates, and “ black” for 
Licentiates. 

In place of the biretta, a plain square velvet top, smaller than 
the usual ‘‘ mortar-board,”’ and plain-shaped velvet headpiece. 

We hope that the above suggestions may be of use, and 
remain, yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM AND Epwarp Hunt [FF.]. 


DeaR Sir,—With regard to this matter, as to which I am 
entirely in accord with the report of the Sub-Committee, will 
you kindly let me know on what occasions it is proposed that 
members of the Royal Institute should wear this cap and gown ? 
For instance, I am an Alderman of this city [Exeter]. I take 
it that at official receptions I should wear this ? Yours faithfully, 


J. ArcHIBALD Lucas [F.]. 


Mr. W. E. RILEY [F.]: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the 
first thing which struck me about the reading of the letters was 
that there was no whiffling, husky cachinnation at the back of 
them, but a good roar of laughter. But I do treat this matter 
with something like seriousness. We have seen that there has 
been this evening a strong tendency to make this Institute a 
thoroughly democratic and representative institution. And 
when you established a code of examination by which you 
excluded from membership everyone who had not a sound 
general education and a good professional education as well, 
you entailed the necessity, in my opinion, of showing that they 
had attained their position by some such method as is employed 
in other academical institutions. ‘The Institute has a Royal 
Charter. It would be almost useless to tell you of some of the 
societies that have an academic dress, but you might like to know 
of a few, as possibly you may not be acquainted with them. 
The Royal College of Art has one, so has the Royal College of 
Science and Technology, the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
Royal College of Organists, and several others I could name. 

The necessity for an academic dress for our members has 
been in my mind for a good many years, and I thought this 
necessity was particularly pronounced during the Wren 
celebrations. There was a very spontaneous opinion expressed 
about this in an influential and very dignified paper, the Church 
Times, and I would like to read it. It referred to the service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: ‘‘ No two congregations in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on these national occasions are alike. On the con- 
trary, there were distinguished men in plenty, but their dis- 
tinction was not advertised by ceremonial dress.’’ I submit 
that is a very spontaneous and surprising note from the Church 
Times in vindication of what I am now asking you to consider. 
If you want to see another cause for some such thing, I advise 
vou to go into the adjoining room and look at some of the garbs 
the Presidents have been painted in. 

The proposed academical costume which the Council have 
been good enough to authorise me to circulate has, at any rate, 
1 dignified appearance. Some of you may not like it, but it has 
been designed by a celebrated exponent of that class of costume, 
Mr. Gray, and I think it is a very fine and dignified costume. 
Outside there has been an effort to treat this proposal with 
levity, but I submit it is not a subject for levity at all ; it is of 
real import to you, so that if at any time you are going to an 
academical function, and certainly if you are going to such a 
function as we were interested in recently, you will have some 

sort of appropriate and distinctive dress which you can put on. 
[ have been asked to say when you may put it on. You will 
put it on when you feel that the dignity of your profession 
demands it. I formally ask you to consider the adoption of 
an academical dress. I move this resolution: ‘“ That we 
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adopt an academical dress for use on academical and tunctional 
occasions of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and take 
as the basis the three designs submitted in the supplement to 
the JOURNAL.” 

Mr. W. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF [F.] : I beg to second that. 
When it was first suggested the idea appealed to me very 
strongly, and I have given such support as would enable it to 
be carried through. Mr. Riley has mentioned most of the 
points I thought of referring to, but there is one which he did 
not make quite clear. It is, that if this proposal for wearing an 
academic dress is passed, there is no Member of the Institute, 
either Fellow or Associate, who is under any compulsion what- 
ever to have it. It is simply felt that there are occasions when 
Members should wear such a dress and could do so with very 
great advantage. 

Mr. WOODCOCK : Supposing this principle is adopted 
—I do not say whether it is going to be, or not—will it 
be open to us to consider the details ? 

The CHAIRMAN : Certainly : it is only an academic dress 
which is proposed. 

Mr. J. B. CHUBB [F.]: I am very glad that this proposal 
has been brought forward at last. It has been in my mind for 
many years, and it was brought home to me more particularly 
some years ago at a public reception by the University of 
London, when nearly everybody attending there was distin- 
guished by some sort of costume. I, for one, felt that I was 
nobody at all, although at that time too I had the pride of 
belonging to this Institute. Members of the College of Surgeons 
were there in the black gown with red facings, Members of the 
College of Physicians with the black gown and purple facings, 
and, as I say, everybody had a costume of sorts. This Institute, 
I need hardly tell you, is an Institute of such eminence that 
something of the kind which is now proposed is absolutely 
essential. The public are beginning to learn what an architect 
is, and are beginning to find out, for the first time, what the 
Royal Institute is, and I think it is high time we came forward 
and showed ourselves as Members of this great Institute. There 
is far too much self-effacement in this country, and we have 
suffered very much from it for many years. They have managed 
things better abroad ; in France they have known how to repre- 
sent their public bodies. I hope this matter will not be turned 
down without receiving a good deal of further consideration. 
I have not pledged myself to adoption of these designs : I think 
they are interesting, but a little too monastic and medizval. 
If we could adopt a costume of a simpler design, more like that 
of the College of Surgeons, or of the College of Physicians, 
we should attain all that we need, and we should show 
ourselves before the public as members of a great and noble 
institution. 

Mr. DALE: Will members be given an opportunity of 
seeing models of the garments themselves ? 

The CHAIRMAN : The remarks Mr. Riley made are about 
an academic dress, not necessarily this design. 

Mr. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF : I was a member of the Com- 
mittee which went into this. The basis of it is the University 
gown of the old type. The present type of gown, which is worn 
by undergraduates of Oxford, Cambridge, etc., is a disfigure- 
ment of the original type, which had long sleeves, and we have 
taken that as the basis. It is made of the same stuff as the 
ordinary graduate’s gown, the old type, with long sleeves which 
buttoned round the wrist, and the cape was Mr. Gray’s sugges- 
tion. The whole idea was to keep it as plain and as simple as 
possible. With regard to the biretta, it was felt by the three of 
us, on the recommendation of Mr. Gray, who is a great 
authority on these costumes, that it was the best one to suit that 
particular gown. And one of the things we had in mind all the 
time was that it should be of such a nature that you could put 
iton without having to take off anything. When it was on it 


would hide all your ordinary clothes, and there would be no 
exposure at the neck. 
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Major CORLETTE : There is too much hilarity ; we should 
be more serious if this is to be adopted by the Institute. I am 
in favour of doing anything which will increase the importance 
of the profession in the eyes of the public, and we hope that the 
names of the designers of our buildings will be noticed more. 
If we are keen about that for ourselves, we should recognise the 
importance of the sister art, and I suggest that, if this meeting 
to-night adopts this proposal, the costumier or milliner 
who designed it shall be named in the JouRNAL, with her 
portrait. 

Mr. EWEN: There is no one in this room who has not, 
again and again, read descriptions of the opening of most 
important buildings, mentioning the name of the Lord Mavor, 
or other dignitary, but no mention of the name of the architect, 
because the architect, as a rule, is the least distinguished person 
in the whole proceedings at the opening of the building. Yet it 
is on account of his work that the function takes place at all. 
I am not in favour of wearing a pelisse, though a biretta might 
do very well. This idea gives the architect an opportunity to 
come into the picture, whereas at present he too often is not in 
the picture. 

Mr. DALE: I think a specimen of the costume should be 
submitted before adoption. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB: I do not want to make a laughing- 
stock of the subject, but it is very important to decide 
this. At present everybody is laughing at it, and Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieft reminded me of the Scotch minister who was dis- 
cussing a similar question in connection with his church, and he 
said: ‘‘ I will wear no clothes to distinguish myself from my 
fellow-Christians,’’ and that is the attitude this Institute should 
adopt. We do not want an academic dress; but if we are going 
to have one, why discard the old-fashioned mortar-board ? 
Why go back to the fifteenth or sixteenth century for the biretta ? 
When I come to these meetings I want to meet Mr. Perks with 
a flaming sword in either hand, not clothed in a biretta and a 
cope. I hope we shall give it further consideration before we 
pass it. 

“Mr. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF : The last speaker already has 
an academic dress ; he is M.A.. and therefore entitled to wear 
one. And much of the laughter and opposition to-night has 
come from those who already have one. 

Mr. CART DE LAFONTAINE [4A.]: A speaker men- 
tioned that they have an academic dress in France ; but the 
French architects have no such dress ; they stand on their own 
merits, and do not require an acadernic dress. 

Mr. L. A. CULLIFORD [4.]: I think this meeting should 
not decide the question for the whole country ; I think we 
ought to get a postal vote from the members of the Institute. 

A MEMBER : I think those who have shown an interest in 
the matter by coming here to-night, knowing this subject was to 
be discussed, are the right people to decide it 

Mr. WELCH: We have many members in the North of 
England and in Scotland who would find it costly and incon- 
venient to come here and spend the night in town to discuss 
these matters ; therefore, in fairness, we should give them the 
opportunity of voicing their wishes. There are many who 
would like academic dress ; there are others who would dislike 
wearing it. We are not sufficient in numbers here, and we do 
not here command the whole intelligence of the Institute, and 
we should give the opportunity to others to express their 
opinions. 


Mr. E. FIANDER ETCHELLS [Hen. A 


Is itr ecessary to 


consult members in the North Country ? Many of them are 
here to-night. he wearing of academic dress is optional, and 
we should give members the opportunity of doing so 
vote might well be taken to-night. 


I think a 
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A MEMBER: I think this matter has been well discus: cd 
outside ; and if there are inciv Cuals who object, they could have 
written to express their opinions, just as did the three mem! «rs 
whose letters the Secretary read out to us. I think this meeting 
is sufficiently representative to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN : I will put the amendment ot Mr. We ch 
that a postal vote on the question be taken. 

‘The amendment was put to the vote and lost. 

The CHAIRMAN : I now put the original proposal. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB: Does this require a confirmati iy 
meeting ? 

The CHAIRMAN : We shall have to go on to the deta 
but the principle will be settled to-night. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to take the details to- 
night ? 

Mr. RILEY: I do not think I am in a position to do that. 
The general meeting having expressed the opinion that an 
academic dress should be adopted, I am prepared to accept 
amendments on the question of the fitness of the designs. My 
opinion is that it is a very artistic dress. But whether it should 
take that absolute form I do not know. I shall be glad to 
receive amendments. But, in order to test the feeling, I propose 
‘* That the academical dress which has been circulated be the 
dress adopted by the Institute.” 

Mr. WOODCOCK : I appreciate the Council’s ideas for 
keeping to tradition, and I admit that the sketches published 
do show a great regard for tradition. I think that at the present 
day it would be an advantage if we regarded the present con- 
ventionalities a little more. In detail I would suggest some 
other alterations. I commence with the Licentiates’ robes, as 
they are the first given. I suggest that the hood, in all cases, 
should not be as traditional as shown, but should be further 
down the back, not so close up to the neck, and that it should be 
detachable in the usual way. I am against any suggestion as to 
the “‘ split-herring ’’ shape which the Oxford hood so often 
assumes, but it should not be so traditional as shown in the 
sketches. I suggest that the Licentiate’s hood should be lined 
with black silk, edged with dark orange, not with the old gold 
suggested by the Committee. Also that the thin edge should 
extend down the gown. With regard to that for the Associates, 
it should be similar, except that the hood is lined with dark 
orange. With regard to the Fellow’s costume, it should be the 
same as the Associate’s plus the cape. And the circular makes no 
reference to what the hood is made of ; is it alpaca, or stuff, or 
silk ? 

Mr. ANSELL: These details are rather a matter for a 
skilled and able Committee than for a general meeting of this 
kind. If members who have suggestions would send them to 
the Committee, they would be considered, and probably a 
better result would be obtained. I suggest this, though I voted 
against the dress. 

The CHAIRMAN: I support the idea of long sleeves, 
because for fifty years I have worn a cassock, sometimes without 
sleeves, sometimes with sleeves. It is a comfort to have a 
cassock with sleeves. because then it does not matter what 's the 
colour of the coat you have on; if you have a cassock with 
short sleeves. you will scarcely wear a light coat underneath it. 

Mr. DALE: I think samples should be submitted before we 
proceed further. 

Mr. WELCH : I think we shall be wise to adopt the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Ansell, to refer it to a Committee, and that members 
who have views should send them to that Committee. It would 
be much more satisfactory. 

Mr. Ansell’s proposal was carried. 





























ALLIED SOCIETIES 


WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 
By F. R. Hiorns [F.]. 

‘(he saving of Whitgift Hospital, Croydon, from the 
hands of the spoiler is an event of nosmallimportance. We 
have been too long accustomed to see fine buildings, and 
splendid examples of the craftsmanship of past ages, sub- 
jected to ill-usage or destruction, for the generally inade- 
quate reason of mercantile and financial expediency, not to 
take comfort from the plucking of one brand from the 
burning. After withstanding repeated attacks, through a 
period of over forty years, a decision securing the preserva- 
tion of such a building forms a pleasing recognition of the 
fact that there is a real spiritual value in beautiful things, 
and that they should not be allowed to be tampered with or 
destroyed except on grounds of imperative necessity. There 
was certainly no necessity for touching the building in this 
case, or, indeed, the slightest justification for such an act 
of vandalism as was in contemplation. Croydon has at 
least this to its credit, that from the first there has been a 
section of its citizens enlightened enough to see that re- 
moval of its charming Hospital of the Holy Trinity would 
be one of the greatest disasters that could happen to their 
town. These representatives of the highest civic interests 
are deserving of nothing but praise. 

The renewed attack to be made upon the building, in the 
form of a Bill to Parliament promoted by the Croydon 
Borough Council, came to the knowledge of the Institute’s 
Art Standing Committee in the autumn of last year. The 
case was obviously one to which the strongest opposition 
was necessary, and the Committee convened a Conference 
with artistic, archeological and other bodies and societies 
interested in preservation of the building—or likely to be- 
come so—with the result that eventually a joint committee 
was formed on which eighteen separate authorities were 
represented ; each of them sending three members. 

The various meetings took place, with the Council’s 
consent, in the Institute rooms. ‘The Committee had the 
active and valuable assistance of, amongst others, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Sir Aston Webb, Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester, Mr. Ralph Griffin, Mr. Powys, Mr. LawrenceW.C. 
Chubb, and the President of the Royal Institute. A large 
and influential deputation waited upon Col. Wilfred Ashley 
at the Transport Ministry in February last, and a con- 
ference subsequently took place between representatives of 
the opposing sides, but it became clear that the question 
could only be satisfactorily fought out in Parliament. An 
admirable brochure on the building was prepared by Mr. 
A. R. Powys [A.], of the S.P.A.B., with a foreword by Mr. 
John Drinkwater, for issue to the Press (which proved most 
helpful in the matter), and for the general use of those in- 
terested. On Wednesday, 18 April, the Croydon Council’s 
Bill came before the House of Lords, when, on a motion by 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres—supported by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lords Donoughmore, 
Buckmaster, Long, Meath, Parmoor, Milner, Russell, 
Curzon, and Montagu of Beaulieu, and carried without a 
division, no one dissenting—all powers for the compulsory 
acquisition of Whitgift Hospital were struck out. The sav- 
ing of the building was thus achieved in the most strikingly 
effective fashion that could be wished. 

The best interests of our country have been well served 
by Lord Crawford and his fellow Peers, in the lofty plane 





attained and sustained by them all in the House of Lords 
proceedings. Members of the Institute will derive special 
satisfaction from the knowledge that the Earl of Crawford 
(to whom we already owe much) and Lord Milner are Hon. 
Fellows of the Institute, as was also the late Lord Plymouth, 
in whose name the Whitgift motion was originally placed 
on the paper, and who never failed to give sympathetic 
assistance to the preservation of old buildings, as well as to 
other interests affecting the general welfare. We shall no 
doubt all echo Lord Curzon’s expression of satisfaction at 
the growing up of an increasing historical sense, linking us 
in indissoluble bonds with a past now so swiftly fading 
away, and appreciate the truth of his statement that 
the preservation of ancient buildings and their presence 
in our midst do undoubtedly imbue a spirit of local 
pride and add a note of beauty, tranquillity, and peace 
in a world of revolting garishness, vulgarity, and noise. 
The Whitgift question will have done much good if it has 
been the means of impressing such elevated sentiments and 
sound truth upon the minds of our countrymen. 


Allied Societies 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 1922-23. 

The Council has pleasure in submitting the annual 
report for the Session 1922-23. 

‘The numbers of members are as follows. The second 
column shows the numbers at the corresponding time last 
year : 


Present. Last year. 
Fellows... i as 130 132 
Associates .. ~ im 115 115 


Students .. se te 72 68 

The Session has been a busy one. As noted in the last 
report of the Council, the R.I.B.A. are sending a précis of 
the proceedings at the Council Meeting each month. 
Several of the Allied Societies have now followed the 
example of the R.I.B.A. During the year the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. prepared a draft Bill for Registration of 
Architects. At a Special General Meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
held on 29 January 1923 the following resolution was 
passed : “ That the Bill be not considered until the other 
professional Societies and interests affected have been 
consulted and a general consensus of professional opinion 
obtained in favour of the Bill.”” ‘The Council has paid to 
the Manchester University the sum of £600 on account 
of members’ subscriptions to the School of Architecture 
Fund and hope that further subscriptions will be sent in 
as soon as possible. ‘The Council has also paid the sum of 
£60 15s. 6d. to the R.I.B.A. on account of members’ sub- 
scriptions to the Fund for the Restoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and will be glad to receive any further sub- 
scriptions. ‘The Council again co-operated with the Uni- 
versity and the Institute of Builders in arranging a series 
of public lectures at the University. 

The following lectures were given :— 

6 Dec. 1922, ‘* How to Look at Architecture,’’ Professor 
C. H. Reilly, O.B.E., M.A., F.R.1I.B.A. 

17 Jan. 1923, ‘‘ Modern Architecture,’’ H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel. 
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28 Feb. 1923, Sir Christopher Wren Bicentenary, 
Commemorative Address by Paul Waterhouse, M.A., 
F.S.A. (President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects). 

The third lecture was given on the occasion of the com- 
memoration of the bicentenary of the death of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, following a reception in the City Art 
Gallery. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President R.I.B.A., was pre- 
viously entertained to luncheon at the Midland Hotel by 
the M.S.A., the Institute of Builders, and the Royal Man- 
chester Institution. Students’ competitions have been 
held, particulars of which will be found in the report of the 
Education Committee. 

The Council has to report that a further sum has been 
received from the Barker bequest, being its share of the 
interest on the investments for the current year, and this 
has been applied to the reduction of the deficit of the 
General Account. The President, Mr. Francis Jones, has 
represented the Society on the R.I.B.A. Council during 
the Session, and has kept the M.S.A. posted on all sub- 
jects of interest to the Society. He was appointed amember 
of the Tribunal for Architects’ Housing Fees by the Coun- 
cil of the R.I.B.A. The Tribunal, which consists of three 
members, met the Ministry of Health and settled the 
scale of fees for abandoned work in housing schemes. 
They have since been dealing with individual cases and 
settling accounts with the Ministry of Health on behalf of 
the architects concerned. ‘The thanks of all members of 
the profession who have been engaged in housing schemes 
are due to the Tribunal for the splendid work they have 
done. The society’s annual dinner was held on 14 Decem- 
ber 1922 at the Queen’s Hotel, when the Lord Mayor 
(Councillor W. Cundiff) and Mr. Paul Waterhouse (Presi- 
dent R.I.B.A.) were the principal guests. There was a good 
attendance and the evening was in every way a success, 
Negotiations have been entered into with the Burnley 
Society of Architects with a view to its becoming a 
branch of this Society, and it is hoped that other branches 
may be formed in centres within the area of the Manches- 
ter Society of Architects. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
FouNDED 1850. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Subscribers 
and Donors will be held in the Rooms of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, at g Conduit Street, W., 
on Tuesday, 15 May. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
P.R.I.B.A., M.A., will take the Chair at 5 pm. The 
attendance of Members is particularly requested to 
receive the Report and Balance Sheet, etc 


INTERNATIONAL CITIES AND TOWN 
PLANNING EXHIBITION AT GOTHENBURG. 

This Exhibition will be held at Gothenburg, Sweden, 
from 27 July to 12 August. 

Applications for participation in the Exhibition should 
be made before 15 May. A limited number of forms 
can be sent on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
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THE WREN BICENTENARY MEMORIAL 
VOLUME. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton announce the pub! ica- 
tion of the Wren Memorial Volume. It will be rem:m- 
bered that the book is published under the auspices oi the 
Bicentenary Memorial Grand Committee and _ the 
R.1.B.A., and is intended to pay a tribute to the memory of 
Sir Christopher Wren two hundred years after his death. 
The list of contributors and contributions is as follows :— 

Sertorum Depositio. By Paul Waterhouse, M.A.,P.R.1.13.A. 

Introduction by Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., Presidert of 
the Royal Academy. 

Sir Christopher Wren from the personal side. J. Alfred 
Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s Parish Churches. Arthur Keen, 
F.R.1.B.A. 

The Design of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Professor Beresford 
Pite, Hon. M.A. Cantab., F.R.I.B.A. 
Some Recent Investigations at St. Paul’s. 

Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Observations on Wren’s System of 
Buttresses for the Dome Piers. Somers Clarke, F.S.A. 


Mervyn E. 


The Crafts at St. Paul’s. Laurence Turner, F.S.A., Past 
Master, Art Workers’ Guild, and W. Henry Ward, 
M.A., F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s Public Buildings. Professor A. E 
Richardson, F.R.1I.B.A. 

Sir Christopher Wren and his Plan for London. Professor 
S. D. Adshead, M.A. 

Foreign Influences on the Architecture of Sir Christopher 
Wren (Dutch). Arthur Stratton, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 
Foreign Influences on the Architecture of Sir Christopher 
Wren (French and Italian). W. Henry Ward, M.A., 

F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 

Pembroke College Chapel, Cambridge. Dr. Ellis H. Minns 
and Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., F.R.I.B.A. (Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s First Building.) 

Sir Christopher Wren’s Repairs of the Divinity School and 
Duke Humphrey’s Library, Oxford. Edward Warren, 
F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A. 

Sir Christopher Wren the Astronomer. A. R. Hincks, 
F.R.S., Gresham Lecturer in Astronomy. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s Contributions to Biological Science. 
Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 

Sir Christopher Wren, Merchant Adventurer, Sir William 
Schooling, K.B.E. 

The Dome and the Cross (Epilogue). Rev. A. S. Alexan- 
der, Canon and Treasurer, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


The entire profits from the sale of the book will be de- 
voted to the St. Paul’s Cathedral Preservation Fund. 


A Special Edition, limited to 50 copies, will be signed 
by His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor of London, and the Very 
Reverend Dean Inge. 

The volume is issued in three editions—viz., Subscribers’ Edition, 
buckram, five guineas net ; Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 
vellum, numbered and signed, eight guineas net ; and a Special 
Edition, ready shortly, limited to 50 copies, leather, numbered end 
signed, twenty-five guineas net. 
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Obituary 


J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS [F']. 


\Ir. Douglass Mathews was one of the few surviving 
citizens who have always carried on practice within a 
few doors of their birthplace, having been born in Cloak 
Lane, in the City of London, 24 June 1838. He was in 
partnership with his father, Mr. Henry Mathews, who 
died in 1894 at the age of 94, and who, like his son, was 
daily at his office until after the age of fourscore years. 
Indeed, at one time, three generations were represented in 
the practice at the same time. Mr. Mathews took his son, 
Mr. H. Edmund Mathews, into partnership about 30 years 
ago, by whom the practice, established now some 93 years, 
is being continued at 11, Dowgate Hill, E.C., and who for 
the past four years has been sole acting partner on account 
of the failing health of the senior partner. 

Mr. Mathews’s professional career was of a comprehen- 
sive nature, and included the erection of buildings of a 
public and private character, such as schools, church- 
rooms, vicarages, commercial and mercantile buildings 
and houses of every description. He was practically sur- 
rounded with his work, as within a gunshot of his office he 
had carried out the erection of upwards of 40 buildings. 

Mr. Mathews’s practice was not, however, confined to 
the City and Greater London only, but extended into 
various parts of the country, and his services were in con- 
stant requisition as consultant, arbitrator and an expert 
witness in law cases. 

For over a quarter of a century Mr. Mathews held the 
appointment of Surveyor to the Tallow Chandlers’ Com- 
pany (in which he was succeeded by his son, Mr. H. 
Edmund Mathews, in 1919), and carried out considerable 
alterations to the Hall of that company. He also rebuilt 
the Hall of the Innholders’ Company, and compiled the 
history of that Guild. 

He was an ardent admirer of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
work, and at various periods he has had charge of the up- 
keep, restoration and decoration of four of his churches, 
namely :—St. Michael Royal, St. Mary Aldermary, St. 
Antholin, and St. Michael Queenhithe, the last two having 
been taken down. In 1874, when district surveyors in the 
Metropolis were allowed to carry on their private practice, 
he was appointed to the district of Stoke Newington, which 
appointment he held until 1915, when he was compelled to 
retireowing to agelimit. Mr. Douglass Mathews was one of 
the oldest members of the R.I.B.A., his membership dating 
from 1865. He at all times took the keenest interest in its 
affairs, and for seven years was Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee, and of the Statutory Committee, 
dealing with the Examination for the Office of District 
Surveyor. He was also an Examiner and a past Member of 
the Council. In his earlier years Mr. Mathews took a very 
active part in the London Architectural Association, of 
which he is second onthe list as regards seniority of 
membership. He was also a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institute. 

Mr. Mathews was a representative of the Ward of Dow- 
gate on the Court of Common Council, of which body he 
was a member for over 30 years, and for many years was 
nominated by Sir George Truscott, Bart., as his deputy. 


He took an active part in the work of the Corporation and 
served on most of its Committees, and as Chairman of the 
Library, Freeman’s Orphan School, Epping Forest Com- 
mittees and for the Street Decoration and Seating on the 
occasion of the first visit of King Edward to the City, and 
was responsible to a considerable extent for the scheme of 
decoration then adopted. He was also Chairman of the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs’ Committee when Sir George 
Truscott was installed in the office of Lord Mayor. On 
account of failing health Mr. Mathews retired from the 
Court of Common Council in 1921, when his son, Mr. H. 
Edmund Mathews, was elected in his stead. It is pleasing 
to record that one who was City born and gave so much 
time and attention to civic matters should have had the 
pleasure of seeing one of his daughters acting in the 
capacity of Lady Mayoress during the year of office of her 
husband, Sir John Baddeley, Bart., 1921-22. Mr. Mathews 
was also a Member of thejCourt of Lieutenancy of the 
City of London. 

Mr. Mathews was Chairman of the South Islington 
Conservative Association for several years, and for many 
years amember of the London Diocesan Conference and 
Treasurer of the Islington Ruri-Decanal Conference. He 
took an active part in religious and philanthropic work, 
and was Chairman of the Widows’ Friend Society, with 
which his father and himself had been connected for over 
80 years, in which office he has also been succeeded by his 
son, Mr. Edmund Mathews. 

Mr. Mathews was a man of integrity and the essence of 
conscientiousness, kindly and sympathetic in disposition, 
and one who quietly and unostentatiously carried out his 
intensely religious convictions in every action of his daily 
life, and of whom it can be truthfully said that he left 
this world the better and happier for his presence in it. 

On 26 August 1863 he married Sarah Harris, the eldest 
daughter of Edmund Law, architect, of Northampton, by 
whom he is survived. Of his family of two sons and seven 
daughters, eight are left to share with their mother the loss 
of a devoted husband and father. 


HARRY INIGO TRIGGS [F\}. 
By Mrs. W. DE L’HOPITAL. 

By the untimely death, at the age of forty-seven, of 
Harry Inigo Triggs the art of rural domestic architecture 
in its peculiarly intimate and simple English expression 
has lost one of our most able modern exponents, one who, 
moreover, out of a specialised knowledge of the science 
and craft of garden design was enabled to enhance the 
quality of his architectural productions by means of har- 
monious and beautiful settings and accessories. While his 
collateral descent from Inigo Jones, of which he was justly 
proud, undoubtedly served as a stimulus, success for 
Harry Inigo Triggs, as for many another member of his 
exacting profession, had to be wrested perforce from fate. 
Born in Chiswick in 1876, and losing his father at an early 
age, he left his school—the Godolphin—on his own initia- 
tive when sixteen years old and articled himself to an archi- 
tect in the City, Mr. Peter Dollar. First studies in Art had 
been made at the Chiswick School of Art. Next he entered 
the classes of the Carpenters’ Company, under Professor 
Banister Fletcher, and there carried off both bronze and 
silver medals. During the term of his articles he managed 
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to attend the Royal Academy Schools for five years, again 
achieving distinction several times as a prizewinner and 
eventually securing the second place for the Travelling 
Studentship, with {200, at the end of his term. The 
R.I.B.A. early awarded him the prize for Design and ad- 
mitted him as Associate, while he became successively 
Godwin Bursar :n 1906 and Member of the Council in 
IQIO-II. 

Emerged from the status pupillaris, experience was gained 
and ripened in a series of Assistantships ; he worked in 
turn under Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. Henry T. Hare, Sir 
Henry Tanner at the Office of Works, Messrs. Eccles and 
Woolfall of Liverpool, and the late Mr. Unsworth. 

His career was then seriously threatened—and in a man 
of less courage and resistance might have been altogether 
marred—by an illness, with hemorrhage, which unhappily 
resulted in chronic and lifelong ill-health. Ordered to St. 
Moritz, as a life-saving measure, he rapidly made several 
good friends, and by starting a practice in Switzerland was 
able to turn misfortune to good account. Among his 
other buildings at this period should be noted “ Villa 
Suvretta,” in the Engadine. 

In due course health was sufficiently restored for his 
return to England, and in 1908 he entered into partnership 
with the firm of his former chief, Messrs. Unsworth and 
Son. Thereafter much domestic and garden work filled his 
time, and he produced, mainly in the South of England, a 
number of charming country houses of greater and less 
degree. His skill in the adaptation of old buildings was 
remarkable. At the time of his death he was engaged on 
designs for a house at Sparsholt and for a very charming 
Villa at Taormina, Sicily. Among his public works may 
be recalled the laying out of the Gardens at the Whiteley 
Village and fourteen War Memorials; the designing of 
the latter gave him the keenest pleasure. 

His books on gardens, some of which are already re- 
garded as classics in their subject, will, we are assured, 
prove his best and most enduring memorial. His first pub- 
lication, in collaboration with Mr. Henry Tanner, Jun., 
was, however, devoted to Some Works of Inigo Jones. 'To- 
gether the two collaborators cycled gaily through England 
collecting their material. The idea of his first garden book 
was conceived as the result of these wanderings. Unfor- 
tunately, Formal Gardens in England and Scotland, whose 
dedication was to H.M. Queen Alexandra, is now out of 
print, and second-hand copies fetch high prices, especially 
in America, Garden Design in italy is a monumental work 
of large format, superbly ilJustrated and produced under the 
special approval of H.M. Queen Margherita, who accepted 
its dedication. The author spared no pains to make a 
complete and beautiful record of his subject, visiting over 
eighty villas and palaces in Italy. He also had special 
access to and made a plan of the Vatican Gardens. This 
volume was followed a few years later by one covering a 
yet wider field, under the title of Garden Craft in Europe. 

A lifelong interest in the subject of urban expansion and 
knowledge of the problems of town planning and adequate 
housing was crystallised in Town Planning, Past, Present 
and Possible, which appeared in 1909 

This record of many activities shows how little the bur- 
den of perpetual ill-health was allowed to interfere with 
professional duty. Indeed, his conception of his obliga- 
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tions as a citizen went further than with most men aid 
impelled him to take a heavy share of ph‘lanthropic and 
public work, especially with regard to Church affairs. {1e 
was for some years a Churchwarden in his parish, and 
during his time of office laid out the Canadian Military 
Cemetery at Bramshott. In private life he made many 
friends, attracted by a singular uprightness and sweetness 
of disposition, allied to a vivid interest in matters of public 
moment. He had married in 1907 Gladys, daughter of the 
late Sir Edward Hill, of Llandaff, and leaves two young 
daughters. 

At Taormina, whither he had gone in his customary 
winter search for sunshine, and where he had just built ihe 
Anglo-American Church, he died on 9 April, and was 
buried there in the little mortuary chapel of his own de- 
sign, with remarkable demonstrations of universal respect. 


Legal 


THE ALBION IRON COMPANY, LTD., 
PLAINTIFF, 


v. 
EDWIN J. SADGROVE, ARCHITECT, 
DEFENDANT. 

This was a claim for the balance of an account for goods 
sold and delivered to defendant for his own house at 
Chertsey. The actual figures of the items in the claim were 
not in dispute, but defendant counter-claimed and set off 
for damages for breach of contract, alleging negligence, 
faulty goods, and unreasonable delay, which caused him 
heavy loss. 

The case was heard in the City of London Court on 
23 March, when plaintiff’s counsel successfully argued a 
point of law that the defendant had in law suffered no 
damage as the acceptance of the goods—in effect—forgave 
the plaintiff for any wrong he may have done in connection 
therewith, the defendant should have refused delivery of 
the goods, and the defendant’s claim for damage for the 
delay was too remote, since, although he might have 
suffered damage, the measure of damages recoverable 
under the Sale of Goods Act is the difference in market 
price in the absence of special agreement, and it followed, 
in consequence, that defendant’s counterclaim must also 
fail. 

The evidence, therefore, was not called upon, and judg- 
ment was given for plaintiff both on the claim and counter- 
claim. 





Competitions 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
COMPETITION FOR PROPOSED INFANT SCHOOL AT 
FAULDHOUSE. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com- 
petition, because the conditions are not in accordance with 
the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 

TaN MacALIsTER, Secretary. 




















THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


ACADEMIC DRESS FOR MEMBERS AND 
LICENTIATES. 

\t the Special General Meeting held on 30 April, the 
proposals for the adoption of an academic dress were 
approved in principle. ‘The Council have appointed a 
Committee to consider the details of the costumes, and 
the Secretary will be glad to receive suggestions from 
Members and Licentiates for the consideration of the 
Committee. 

STREET ADVERTISING. 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Commit- 
tec, it has been decided by the Council to approach the 
London County Council with a suggestion that it should 
take steps to obtain powers to control street advertising 
generally, including the use of flashing and other illu- 
minated signs upon the exterior of buildings and the dis- 
figuring apparatus connected therewith. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUB-COMMITTEE. 
The Council have authorised the Practice Standing 
Committee to establish a Parliamentary Sub-Committee. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR ‘THE PREVENTION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. William A. Pite has been appointed to represent the 
Institute at this Conference in the place of the late Mr. 


Edwin T. Hall. 


The Annual Elections 


New NoMINATIONS TO COUNCIL AND STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 

The following nominations have been made by mem- 
bers in accordance with By-Law 32 :— 

As President —Gotch : John Alfred, F.S.A. [F.] (Northamp- 
ton). 

As Vice- Presidents —Barnes : Major Harry [F.] ; Buckland : 
Herbert Tudor [F.] (Birmingham) ; Dawber : Edward Guy, 
F.S.A. [F.]; Green : William Curtis, A.R.A. [F.]. 

As Members of Council.—Ashley : Henry V. [F.] ; Atkinson : 
Robert [F.]; Burnet: Sir John James, A.R.A. [F.]; Cave: 
Walter [F.] ; Cooper: Sir Thomas Edwin [F.]; Corlette : 
Major Hubert Christian, O.B.E. [F.] ; Fletcher : Sir Banister 
Fight [F.] ; Fletcher : Henry Martineau, M.A.Cantab. [F.] ; 
Fraser : Gilbert [F.] (Liverpool) ; Keppie: John, A,R,S,A, [F.] 
(Glasgow) ; Lutyens : Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. [F’.]; Milburn : 
Thomas Ridley [F.] (Sunderland) ; Nicholas : Charles [F.] ; 
Scott: Giles Gilbert, R.A. [F.]; Tapper: Walter [F.]; 
Thomas : Sir Alfred Brumwell [F.] ; Thomas : Percy Edward, 
O.B.E. [F.] (Cardiff) ; Warren : Edward Prioleau, F'.S.A. [F.] ; 
Webb : Maurice Everett, D.S.O., M.A.Cantab. [F.]. 

As Associate Members of Council——Bradshaw : Harold Chal- 
ton [A.]; Emerson: H. V. Milnes [A.] ; Lawrence: George 
Churchus [A.] (Bristol) ; Newton: William Godfrey, M.C., 
M.A.Oxon. [A.]; Waterhouse: Michael Theodore, M.C. 
[4.}; Welch: Herbert Arthur [4.]; Worthington: John 
Hubert, M.A. [A.] (Manchester). 

As a Member of the Art Standing Committee—Newman : 
Francis Winton [F.]. 

1s Associate Member of the Art Standing Committee —Hep- 
worth : Philip Dalton [/.]. 

As Members of the Practice Standing Committee —Grayson : 
George Hastwell [F.] (Liverpool); Nicholas : Charles [F.]. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 

The following members have withdrawn their names from 
the list of those to be voted on in the forthcoming Council 
election :;—C. E. Bateman [F.]: F. E. P. Edwards [F.]: P. D. 
Hepworth [A.]. 


ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS, 1922-23. 
CounciL (18 meetings). 

President, Paul Waterhouse, 18. Vice-Presidents, A. W.S. 
Cross, 17 ; H. D. Searles-Wood, 18 ; Chas. H. Heathcote, 13 ; 
George Hubbard, 3. Past Presidents, Sir Reginald Blomfield, o ; 
John W. Simpson, 0. Hon. Secretary, Arthur Keen, 18; 
Members of Council.—Major Harry Barnes, 8 ; Max Clarke, 14; 
A. O. Collard, 18 ; Heaton Comyn, 17 ; C. B. Flockton, 14 ; 
G. Topham Forrest, 3 ; Percival M. Fraser, 16; C. Lovett 
Gill, 17 ; J. Alfred Gotch, 14 ; William G. Hunt, 18 ; Delissa 
Joseph, 17 ; Sir Edwin Lutyens, 0 ; Sydney Perks, 18 ; W. E. 
Riley, 17 ; W. Gillbee Scott, 17 ; W. W. Scott-Moncrieff, 18 ; 
Herbert Shepherd, 17 ; James A. Swan, 11. 

Associate Members of Council—William H. Ashford, 13 ; 
Leonard A. Culliford, 14; H. G. Fisher, 18 ; Digby L. Solo- 
mon, 15; Arthur Welford, 16 ; Frank Woodward, 17. 

Representatives of Allied Societies—Edward T. Boardman 
(Norfolk), 10 ; Francis Jones (Manchester), 15 ; James Loch- 
head (Glasgow), 5 ; T. R. Milburn (Northern), to ; Eric Morley 
(Leeds), 0; Percy Morris (Devon), 1; Rupert Savage (Bir- 
mingham), 8; Percy Thomas (South Wales), 14; Edward 
P. Warren (Berks, Bucks and Oxon), 16. 

Representative of the Architectural Association.—Stanley 
Hamp, 6. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Art (8 Meetings).—Fellows : Professor S. D. Adshead, 7 ; 
Walter Cave, 4; Ralph Knott, o; H. V. Lanchester, 2; Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, o ; Professor C. H. Reilly, o ; Halsey Ricardo, 
4; Professor A. E. Richardson, 0 ; Professor F. M. Simpson, 
4; William Walcot, 0. Associates : L. H. Bucknell, 2 ; Cyril 
A. Farey, 4 ; Percy W. Lovell, 3 ;T.S. Tait, 2 ; Michael Water- 
house, 4; Arthur Welford, 6. Appointed by Council : W. R 
Davidge, 4; H. P. Burke Downing, 3; C. Lovett Gill, 0; 
F. R. Hiorns, 6 ; Walter Tapper, 5. 

Literature (7 Meetings).—Fellows : Louis Ambler, 7 ; M.S. 
Briggs, 1; Major H. C. Corlette, 6; H. M. Fletcher, 6; 
Theodore Fyfe, 2; E. Stanley Hall, 2 ; Charles S. Spooner, 
4;H.H. Statham, o ; Arthur Stratton, 2 ; C. Harrison Towns- 
end, 5. Associates :W.H. Ansell, 3 ; H.Chalton Bradshaw, 1 ; 
C. Cowles-Voysey, 4 ; George Drysdale, 3 ; J. Alan Slater, 1 ; 
J. Hubert Worthington, 1. Appointed by Council: L. A. 
Culliford, 5 ; J. Alfred Gotch, 2 ; Basil Oliver, 5 ; Harry Sirr, 1 ; 
W. Henry Ward, 3. 

Practice (9 Meetings).—Fellows : Henry V. Ashley, 7; 
Max Clarke, 8; A. O. Collard, 7; G. Topham Forrest, 0 ; 
William G. Hunt, 9; Delissa Joseph, 9; Arthur Keen, 5 
Sydney Perks, 8; W. Gillbee Scott, 4; John Slater, 8. 
Associates : G. Scott Cockrill, 7; Horace Cubitt, 8; H. V. 
Milnes Emerson, 9 ; J. Douglas Scott, 9 ; Digby L. Solomon, 5 ; 
Herbert A. Welch, 6. Appointed by Council : Percival M. 
Fraser, 8 ; Francis Jones, 5 ; T. R. Milburn, 3 ; Harry Teather, 
7 ;W. Henry White, 9. 

Science (g Meetings).—Fellows : H. Percy Adams, 0; 
W. E. Vernon Crompton, 4; C. A. Daubney, 6; Francis 
Hooper, 8 ; Alan E. Munby, 3 ; W. A. Pite, 2 ; H. D. Searles 
Wood, 5 ; Herbert Shepherd, 5 ; Professor R. Elsey Smith, 3 ; 
Raymond Unwin, 3. Associates : Robert J. Angel, 5 ; Henry 
W. Burrows, 9 ; John H. Markham, 5 ; Harvey R. Sayer, 9 ; 
T. F. H. White, o; Charles Woodward, 8. Appointed by 
Council : J. E. Dixon-Spain, 3; E. Fiander Etchells, 2; J. 


Ernest Franck, 7 ; A. W. Moore, o ; S. B. Russell, o. 
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Notices 


THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1922-1923 will be held on Monday, 28 May, 1923, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :- 

To read the minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on 7 May, 1923 ; formally to admit members attend- 
ing for the first time since their election. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.] to read a paper on “ Building 
Heights and Ancient Lights.”’ 


R.I.B.A. VISIT TO HAMPTON COURT. 

A visit to Hampton Court has been arranged by the 
Art Standing Committee to take place on Saturday 
afternoon, 2 June. Members and Licentiates who wish 
to take part should apply to the Secretary R.1I.B.A. not 
later than Thursday, 31 May. 


BUSINESS MEETING, 11 JUNE, 1923. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting, 11 June. The names and addresses 
of the candidates (with the names of their proposers), 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for mem- 
bership according to the Charter and By-laws and recom- 
mended by them for election, are as follows :— 


AS FELLOWS (12). 

BHEDWAR : SoRAB KEIKHUSHRO, B.A. [A. 1912], 17 Elphinstone 
Circle, Fort, Bombay, India. Proposed by G. Wittet, 
Thomas S. Gregson, D. W. Ditchburn. 

Birkett : ISAIAH RospeRT EDMONDSON [A. 1886], Fern Lea, 
25 Clyde Road, West Didsbury, Manchester. Proposed 
by Edward Hewitt, Paul Ogden, George Hornblower. 

GuUNTON : WILLIAM Henry [A. rg10], Finsbury House, Blom- 
field Street, E.C.2. Proposed by Alexander G. Bond, 
Percy Thomas, Sydney Perks. 

HArRISON : JAMES STOCKDALE [A. 1898], 7 St. Martin’s East, 
Leicester ; Ratcliffe Road, Leicester. Proposed by Arthur 
H. Hind, Paul Waterhouse, H. V. Lanchester. 

Hepces : WALTER FREDERICK [A. 1921], Public Works Depart- 
ment, Victoriaborg, Accra, Gold Coast Colony ; Royal 
Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C. Proposed by the Council. 

JeNKINs : GILBERT Henry [Lic. 1911], 6 Old Bond Street, W. 
(passed Qualifying Examination for Fellowship, 1915). 
Proposed by the Council. 

JEWwELL : Harry Herpert [A. 1920], 12 Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C.1 ; 50 Cyril Mansions, Battersea Park, 
S.W.11. Proposed by A. Dunbar Smith, S. B. Caulfield, 
Owen C. Little. 

LorTrHousE: James ALFRED Ernest, M.S.M. [A. 1895], 62 

tcj Albert Road, Middlesbrough ; The Croft, Linthorpe, 
Middlesbrough. Proposed by Thomas R. Milburn, 
W. T. Jones, Charles S. Errington. 

LoFTHOUSE : T'HomAs AsHTON [A. 1893], 62 Albert Road, 
Middlesbrough ; The Croft, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 
Proposed by W. H. Wood, R. Burns Dick, Charles S. 
Errington. 

Mayuew : Rospert Henry Jewers, F.S.1. [A. 901], 311 Cam- 
bridge Road, Bethnal Green ; 171 Church Street, Stoke 
Newington ; Edmondsbury, Genoa Road, Anerley, $.E.20. 
Proposed by A. S. R. Ley, Max Clarke, Herbert Shepherd. 

SUTHERLAND : GEORGE [A. 1894], 26 Crown Street, Aberdeen ; 
157 Duthie Terrace, Aberdeen. Proposed by George 
Watt and the Council. 
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WicFuLL: James RacG [A. 1892], 14 Parade Cham ers 
Sheffield ; 22 Bailsus Road, Nether Edge, Shefiicld 
Proposed by Edward M. Gibbs, W. J. Hale, F. E. Pearce 
Edwards. 

AS ASSOCIATES (58). 

BARTON : FRANK JAMEs [Special War Examination], 3 Sunny- 
hill, Bruton, Somerset. Proposed by Arthur J. P 
H.S. W. Stone, Lt.-Col. Peter G. Fry. 

BENNETT : FRANK Epcar [Special War Examination], 32 \jed- 
ford Place, W.C.1. Proposed by Charles E. Varniell, 
Robert Atkinson, Edwin T. Hall. 

3LAIN : Ropert [Special War Examination], 144 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. Proposed by Professor Charles Gourlay 
John Watson, James H. Craigie. 

BRADFORD : STANLEY Victor, M.C. [Special War Exam ina- 
tion], 43 Endymion Road, Brixton Hill, S.W.2. Proposed 
by Charles E. Varndell, Charles J. Smithem, H. R. 
Goodrham. 

BRIDGWATER : DEREK LAWLEY [Special War Examination], 62 
Lightwoods Hill, Warley Woods, Birmingham. Proposed 
by Professor C. H. Reilly, Ernest C. Bewlay and the 
Council. : 

BriccGs : RIcHARD Warp, B.A. [Special War Examination], 
Rothsay, Wilbraham Road, Alexandra Park, Manchester. 
Proposed by Percy S. Worthington, Paul Ogden, Isaac 
Taylor. 

BROWN : ALEXANDER WooD GRAHAM [Special War Exemption], 
Shanghai Club, Shanghai, China. Proposed by the 
Council. 

BROWN : JOHN Grey [Special War Examination], 292, Second 
Avenue, Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. Proposed by 
Professor Percy E. Nobbs, William Carless, Professor 
Ramsay ‘Traquair. 

BuTTON : CHESTER [Special War Examination], 137 Beccles 
Road, Lowestoft. Proposed by the Council. 

CLarRK: HENRY STANLEY [Special War Examination], 27 
Wolverton Road, Stanmore, Middlesex. Proposed by 
G. Topham Forrest, Fredk. R. Hiorns, W. E. Riley. 

Crombie : Alan [Special War Examination], Easington Lodge, 
Hadleigh Road, Ipswich. Proposed by Sir John J 
Burnet, Oswald P. Milne, Paul Phipps. 

FINLAYSON : MALcoLtm [Special War Examination], Main 
Street, Heidelberg, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
Rodney H. Alsop and the Royal Victorian Institute of 
Architects. 

GODWIN : WILLIAM JEAN THEODORE [Special War Examina- 
tion], 33 Matheson Road, Kensington, W. Proposed by 
Robert Atkinson, Norman G. Bridgman, Geoffry Lucas. 

GRAHAM : RicHarD Davin [LS. 1913—Special War Exemption], 
5 Thorndale Avenue, Antrim Road, Belfast. Proposed 
by Alexr. G. Bond and the Council. 

HaiLe: WILFRED LeETHABYy [Special War Examination], 7 
Southfield Road, Cotham, Bristol. Proposed by C.F. W. 
Dening, B. F. G. Wakefield, W. S. Skinner. 

HarDice: JOHN Stewart [Special War Examination], 5 4th 
Avenue, Prescot Road, Old Swan, Liverpool. Proposed 
by Arnold Thornely, T. F. Shepheard, and _ the 
Council. 

Hart: Epwarp Goyen [Special War Examination], c/o 
Messrs. Wm. Black and Fagg, 85 St. George’s Street, 
Cape Town, South Africa. Proposed by Franklin K. 
Kendall, W. Hawke, Albert J. Thompson. 

HENDERSON : WILLIAM ALEXANDER, C.M.G., D.S.Q. [Special 
War Examination], 469, Chancery Lane, Melbourne, 
Australia. Proposed by Robert J. Haddon, Rodney H. 
Alsop, Walter R. Butler. 
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HicciNsoN : Frank [Special War Examination], Imperial War 
Graves Commission, Longuenesse, St. Omer, Pas-de- 
Calais, France. Proposed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Herbert Baker. 

How iro: Georce Geraro [Special War Examination], 12 
‘ockdove Gardens, Tollcross, Glasgow. Proposed by 
Professor Charles Gourlay, William J. Blain, David B. 
[Lutton. 

Hune : SPENCER Grey Wake cry [Special War Examination}, 
> Christchurch Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W.6. Proposed 

Maxwell Ayrton, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Gilbert M. 
Simpson. 

[tusizy : HuGu Percivat [Special War Examination], 134 
Clandeboye Avenue, Westmount, P.Q., Canada. Proposed 
by Professor Ramsay Traquair, Professor Percy E. Nobbs, 
Philip J. Turner. 

Jerrrey : James Rowe [Special War Examination], 247 Elm 

; \venue, Westmount, P.Q., Canada. Proposed by F. S. 
Baker, Professor Percy E. Nobbs, and the Council. 

Jonrs : IgeNAN ROLAND [Special War Examination], “‘ Arwel,’ 
Sylva Gardens South, Craig-y-don, Llandudno. Proposed 
by T. Taliesin Rees, Professor C. H. Reilly, G. A. 
Humphreys. 

Kinc : Witt1aAm [Special War Examination], 8 Moss Road, 
Winnington, Northwich, Cheshire. Proposed by A. E. 
Powles, N. W. Harrison, Frank B. Dunkerley. 

KINGSTON : JOHN LyNpuurstT, B.Arch. (McGill) [Special War 
Examination], Messrs. Burritt & Kingston, Hope Cham- 
hers, 63 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Canada. Proposed by 
Professor Percy E. Nobbs, Professor Ramsay ‘Traquair, 
William Carless. 

Kirsy : SruaRT CAMERON [Special War Examination], 35 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Geoffry Lucas, 
H. V. Lanchester, Robert Atkinson. 

LinpLey : Cectt JAMes WILLIAM [Special War Examination], 
“ Eridge,’’ Gratwicke Road, Worthing, Sussex. Proposed 
by Arthur J. Pictor, Haydn P. Roberts, A. Morris Butler. 

McKay : JoHN SIBBALD [Special War Examination], 72 George 
Street, Perth. Proposed by Professor Charles Gourlay 
Alexander N. Paterson, William J. Blain. 

MacKay: ROBERT STUART STEPHEN [Special War Examina- 
tion], 2 St. Mary Street, Peterhead, Aberdeenshire. 
Proposed by Robert G. Wilson, junr., John W. Walker, 
J. A. O. Allan. 

Mackey : NicHovas Cuarves [Special War Examination], 37 
Bridge Road, Hammersmith, W.6. Proposed by Maurice 
E. Webb, Sir Aston Webb, Robert Atkinson. 

Marrottre, Epcar Samue., B.Arch.(McGill) [Special War 
Examination], c/o Messrs. Geo. B. Post & Sons, ror Park 
Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. Proposed by Kenneth 
G. Rea, Professor Ramsay Traquair, Philip j. Turner. 

Marsuart: Francis WiLiram [Special War Examination], 
188 Reddings Lane, Hall Green, Birmingham. Proposed 
by Philip B. Chatwin, Edward Mansell, Edwin F. Reynolds 

Martin : Marcus WItiiaM [Special War Examination], 352 
Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. Proposed by 
Rodney H. Alsop and the Royal Victorian Institute of 
Architects. 

Mee: Ciirrorp Epmunp [Special War Examination], 19 
Lambourne Road, Seven Kings, Essex. Proposed by 
Thos. E. Collcutt, Stanley Hamp, David Thomson. 

Morton : Hupert Conrapd [Special War Examination], 35 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
Charles E. Varndell, Geoffry Lucas. 

Nessirr: JoHN Kennetu [Special War Examination], La 
‘T'uque, P.Q., Canada. Proposed by Professor Percy E. 

_ Nobbs, Professor Ramsay Traquair, William Carless. 

Norc.irFE : ARTHUR James [Special War Examination], 136 
Stamfordham Drive, Allerton, Liverpool. Proposed by 
Gilbert Fraser, E. Bertram Kirby, Edgar Quiggin. 
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NuNN: JouHN Price, B.A. [Special War Examination], 91 
Camp Street, Broughton, Manchester. Proposed by 
Francis Jones, Percy S. Worthington, Paul Ogden. 

Paxton : NorvaL Rowa.ian, M.C. [Special War Examina- 
tion], 12 Spring Road, Headingley, Leeds. Proposed by 
John Watson, David Salmond, Sydney D. Kitson. 

PHILLIps: HerBert Eric[Special War Examination], Heretaunga 
Street, Hastings, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. Proposed 
by G. W. Allsop, Wm. Crichton, James Hector McKay. 

Picror : ArTHUR Rosert Dauzer [Special War Examination], 
Bruton, Somerset. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
Arthur J. Pictor, George Edw. Withers. 

Pope: FRANK KENNERELL, A.R.C.A. [Special War Examina- 
tion], Bleadon, Weston-super-Mare. Proposed by Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, Professor W. R. Lethaby, Alexr. G. 
Bond. 

Pripeaux : ArtHUR, M.M. [Special War Examination], c/o 
Messrs. Nobbs & Hyde, 14 Phillips Square, Montreal, 
Canada. Proposed by Professor Percy E. Nobbs,William 
Carless, Professor Ramsay Traquair. 

RADFORD : THEODORE REGINALD [Special War Examination], 
** Millford,” Littleham, Exmouth. Proposed by Har- 
bottle Reed, James Jerman, Percy Morris. 

Roperts : CHARLES Henry [Special War Examination], 33 
Bloomfield Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. Proposed by Edmund 
Wimperis, W. B. Simpson, C. Lovett Gill. 

ScottT-WIL.1iAMs : Percy [Special War Examination], Depart- 
ment of Works and Railways, Commonwealth Federal 
Works Department, Treasury Buildings, Melbourne, 
Australia. Proposed by Rodney H. Alsop and the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects. 

Simms: Herpert GeorGe [Special War Examination], 33 
Victoria Road, N.W.1. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly, John Murray, Sir Henry Tanner. 

Simpson : SipNey [Special War Examination], 73, Gassiot 
Road, Tooting Common, S.W. Proposed by Maurice 
E. Webb, Sir Aston Webb, Robert Atkinson. 

SmitTH : Irwin Georce [Special War Examination], The Pan- 
tiles, Sudbury, Middlesex. Proposed by David Thomson, 
W. Bevan, Christopher W. F. Wheeler. 

Stott: THomas [Special War Examination], 16 Marquess 
Road, Canonbury, N.1. Proposed by John H. Wood- 
house, Alfred Cox, W. Bevan. 

Symcox: Epcar Joun [Special War Examination], County 
Architect’s Department, Old Court, Springfield, Chelms- 
ford. Proposed by George H. Widdows, Harry G. 
Watkins, Albert N. Bromley. 

Warr : BERNARD GEOFFREY [Special War Examination], Beach 
Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. Proposed by Edwin F. 
Reynolds, G. Salway Nicol, W. H. Bidlake. 

Wesser: Ernest Berry [Special War Examination], 15 
Granard Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. Proposed 
by E. Vincent Harris, Professor Beresford Pite, Robert 
Atkinson, 

Wicacs : Henry Ross, B.Sc. [Special War Examination], Hessel 
Grove, St. Foye Road, Quebec, P.Q., Canada. Proposed 
by Professor Ramsay Traquair, Professor Percy E. Nobbs, 
Philip J. Turner. 

WILLIAMS : JOHN CARLTON [Special War Examination], 50 
Dovey Road, Moseley, Birmingham. Proposed by 
W. H. Bidlake. Herbert T. Buckland, William Haywood. 

Wort: WILLIAM Sipney [Special War Examination], 4 All 
Saints Place, Stamford, Lincs. Proposed by F. J. 
Lenton, Henry F. Traylen, Wilfrid Bond. 

Wricut : ALec Tuomas [Special War Examination], 41 Have- 
lock Road, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T.. Boardman, 
George J. Skipper, Edwin J. Tench. 
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BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Arrangements have been made for holding the Inter- 
mediate Examination (1 June to 7 June 1923) at Birming- 
ham in addition to London and Leeds. 
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Minutes XIV 


SESSION 1922-1923 


At a special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under the provisions of By 1 on Monday, 
30 April 1923, at 8 p.m. -Wood, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The was signed by 
39 Fellows (including 12 men uncil), 58 Asso- 
ciates (including 4 members of the Council), 8 Licentiates and 1 
Hon. Associate. 

The Minutes of the Special Ger 
day, 5 March 1923, were taken as 1 
the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced th Ir urtis Green 
[F.] had been elected an Associat tl val Academy : and 
it was resolved that the congratulat 1 Institute 
be conveyed to Mr. Green. 

The Chairman announced th 
moned for the purpose of considering 1 proposals of the 
Council for the revision of the Charter and By-Laws, and for 
the purpose of considering proposals for the adoption of an 
academic dress for Members a of the Royal 
Institute, and stated that particulars 1 
been published in the JOURNAL for 

The proposals for the revisior and By-Laws 
were discussed and, with some nor alterations, were ap- 
proved. 

The proposals for the adoption of an demic Dress were 
discussed and approved in principle, and 
quested to appoint a Committee to consider the details of the 
costumes and to invite suggestions from Members and Licen- 
tiates. 


The proceedings closed at 9.5¢ 
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Minutes XV 


SESSION 1922-23. 

At the Annual General Meeting (being the Thirteenth 
General Meeting of the Session 1922-23), held on Monday, 
7 May 1923, at 8 p.m. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the 
chair. The attendance book was signed by 25 Fellows (in«lud- 
ing 11 members of the Council), 23 Associates (includi: 
members of the Council), and 1 Licentiate. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting, hi 
23 April 1923, having been published in the JourNal 
taken as read, confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 


4 
3 


The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the foll 
members Ps 

Mr. James Davidson, J.P., elected Fellow 1906. 

Mr. Edward Keynes Purchase, elected Fellow 1906. 

Mr. Walter Wheeler, elected Associate 1879. 

Mr. Joseph Henry McGovern, elected Licentiate 1912 

It was resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute for the 
loss of these Members be recorded on the Minutes of the Meet- 
ing, and that a message of condolence and sympathy be con- 
veyed to their relatives. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election to the various classes of membership the gentlemen 
whose names were published in the JOURNAL for 14 April 1923. 

The Chairman formally presented the Report of the Council 
and the Standing Committees for the official year 1922-23, and 
informed the members that the Chairman or other representa- 
tive of each of the Committees whose reports were appended 
to the Council’s report had been asked to attend the meeting so 
as to be in a position to answer any questions that might be 
asked in connection with these reports. 

The Chairman having moved the adoption of the report and 
invited discussion upon it, the Hon. Secretary seconded the 
motion and a discussion ensued, in which the following mem- 
bers took part :—Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], Mr. H. W. Bur- 
rows [F.], and Mr. Maurice B. Adams [F.]. 

The motion having been put from the Chair, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the report of the Council and the Standing 
Committees for the official year 1922-23 be approved and 
adopted. 

The Chairman stated that the list of attendances at the Coun- 
ciland Standing Committee Meetings had been laid on the table 
and would be printed in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 

Upon the motion of the Chairman, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary, a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. 
John Hudson [F.] and Mr. A. W. Sheppard [A.] for their ser- 
vices as Hon. Auditors for the past year. Mr. R. Stephen 
Ayling [F.] and Mr. C. E. Hutchinson [4.] were nominated 
Honorary Auditors for the ensuing vear of office. 

The proceedings closed at 9.10 p.m. 





Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JouRNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

TaN MAcALISTER, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, 

Dates of Publication.—1922: 11th, 25th November; 9th, 
23rd December. 1923: 13th, 27th January; roth, 24th Feb- 
ruary; roth, 24th March; 14th, 28th April; rath May 
2nd, 16th, 30th June; 14th July; 18th August; 22nd Sep- 
tember ; 20th October. 








